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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Chur { ert and 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
CARN Hatt, New York. 


School Positions Secured. 


CurrFrorp DEMAREST, F. A.G.O., 
ORGANIST—¢ OMPOSER 
Recit Instruc t 
St. & Park Av., N.Y.( 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Far-Tr ng, Music Stenogra 
phy Normal cc esin P ind Private School 
Music Special co ng for rch trials 

y Ss j Carnegie Hall 

Address Br klyn S« Lefferts Place. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 


VOICE CULTURI 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOPORTE INSTRUCTION, 
\e n 
Tel. 8296 Bryant. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONI 


Mai! address Fift Ave New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Mes it Miss Susan S$ 
BOICE 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
p | Pouch Gallery, B’klyn 
Tel ; Prospect 








EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
E CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
\ e { ein A It tranches 

The Eve \ St., New York City. 


elephor 48 Schuyle 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 


W. goth St Phone, 3552 River. 
Excl ve v't of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, 





MME. MINNA SCHLOEMANN, 


VOCAI INSTRUCTION—Serious Pupils Only. 
so Manhattan Ave., N. Y Phone, 4845 Riverside. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave Tel, 2443 Plaza 





FI .ORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 

Recitals 

Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 

asi W. th St, leleplone, 


na erts 


331 Columbus. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
Broadway, Cor. 5sth St. 


lelephone, 4117 Columbus, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
. Mwe. Anna E. Zircrier, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 142 B’way, New York. 


rel, 1274 Bryant. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
PRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
14.2 i vay Metropolitan Opera House. 
R lence athgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


GkAND CONSERVATORY OF MusIc, 
113 West 8sth St., New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler. 
Special course for teachers and_ professionals. 


Degrees granted, Thorough course for beginners. 


Dr, B. Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth vear.) 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Studie West rogth Street. 


"Phone, & Riverside 


DR. A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 
Member of the Faculty of Institute of Musical Art. 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND TONE-PLACING. 
feacher of singing, from the earliest stages to 
Opera, Oratorio and Recital work. 


Tel. Morningside 7587. Stud.o, 490 Riverside Drive. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera Ilouse. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


WARD LEWIS, 


ACCOMPANIST--W'th Mr. David Bispham sea- 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West, 
Summer 1914, 

347 Riverside Drive, New York. 

Phone, 3753 Morningside. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING, 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., New York. 


el. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Carnegie H 
- 
TAMES P. DUNN, 
mposer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City Instr n, Piano, Orgar Theory and 
S t Singing (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 782-R Bergen. 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
rHE ART OF SINGING, 
Stud ( East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
lelephone: 4879 Murray Hill 
LOUISE KELLOGG, 
FEACHER OF SINGING, 
Carnegie Hall rel » Columbus. 








MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 















Conce inist, ich for 
I fessior 
Resider City 
LISBET HOFFMANN, 
PIANIST. 
Pierce Street, Stapleton (Staten Island). 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St 
‘Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


Special Summer Course. 





‘ rer eANTS 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course, 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 Quiney St., Brooklyn. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
231 West 96th St., New York, 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 


Will teach during the Summer. 








Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Teacher of the Lescuetizky Merunop. 


gie Hall, New York City. 


Studio: Carne 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Vo 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ce Developed—Style, Opera. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 
128a East roth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 38438. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


3 Lectures and Recitals, 


saritone, 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall, 





Telephone 
7280 Schuyler 


Piano Instruction 
Pheory of Music 


CARL HAHN, 


Studio: 172 West 7zoth St. (The Avonel). 








F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—-Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 

Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St. *Phone, 6109 Plaza, 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FritoMann 
CONTRALTO. 
Voeal Instrection, Concerts 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE. 10 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given _to. studente 


from the begining to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIS1 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. East 75th St. 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 








DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoLInist. 
Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limite 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays, Address 1821 Dia 


mond St. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
t11 East 62d St., New York. Tel., 2285 Plaza. 





MME, LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
“Voice-placing and Singing” through “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.” 
Metropelitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zo. Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST | « 


STUDIO: 267 VERNON AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsbar, 
MONDAYS AT POUCH GALLERY, 345 CLINTON AVE. 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


Oratorio—Concert—Recital __ 
2055 East 7oth St., Cleveland Ohio 
Phone: Doan 2275 


BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY 


Specially low summer rates. Send for handsome catalogue to the 


T 
N. W. Cor. Taylor and Olive Sts., St. Lou 
One of the oldest and best music schoois in ine ‘initea States 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 

















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
le taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-= SNEL Vocal Music 


Summer_ School June to September. 
Entrance at any time. 


Studio: 2647 Broadway. Tel. 1152 River 


BLANCHE GOODE Pianist 


Avallable tor Recitals 
Address, Joseph Joiner, 439 Fifth Ave. 


MARIE ALTONA 


Teacher of Singing 
42 Alderney St. Eccleston Square, London, S. W. 


me Mire POT 


CONTRALTO 
} CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Etc. 


Management: 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
‘Phone 6204 Creeley 


Mme. de BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Voice, “Garcla Method.” 
Address 70 Westiand Avenue, Boston 


NERING 


SOPRANO 
2201 Cortez St. 


Mme, EB, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


Carolyn WHT LARD runs 

















Recital, Oratorio and Opera 
Tel. 308 Back Bay 





OmZapr 


Chicago, Ill. 














Soprano 


Concerts 


s BUTLER 


PUPILS 2CEMT. ED 
® si2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, I. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
: 914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








DUNNING SYSTEM 97, 2rovg_ Monc 
Stupy For Brcinners. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 


ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 


3 » New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore. 


<« SHARP-HERDIEN 


Chicago, III. 


& JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
M. Jennette Loudon 629 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Director icago, I 


KARLET [ON HACKETT 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


Concerts, patent laine 
1353 N. State Si Chicago, II. 





LL. 5132 Kenmore Avenue - - - 














STEVENSON 


Soprano =» Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ASST OSs 
Fine Arts Building 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
ay and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Se Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
tor West r1sth St. Telephone 
w York. Morningside 8832 
Western representative, Mack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 














Chicago 








JOHN B, MILLER, re 


624 Michigan Avenue, Gee th. 





LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 8:st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA 


Limited time in America, just 
returned from Italy. 


Hotel Claridge, 44th St. and Brocdway, 
New York. Phone, 7100 Bryant. 


26! Raymond Ave South Orange. W.J. Phone. So. Orange (2/4 


FINNEGAN == 


nagement: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
Arbuckic Buildin Building 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 





Prmd> 








Zro% 


Brooklyn 





SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N.Y. 





THEODORA STURKOW 
EY DEE? Pianist 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, If. 


PLUMB 


ConyaALse 
Address: 4173 Lake Park 
Phone, 





ARTAan 


i: Serene. 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progr ressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Tevthoee. 


Bonci VALERI =. 


Prospect 4162 











Telephone: 


1. Foster 
Bass-Nobie 


Madame Rost- 
Contralto 


WHY 


Adisere. 703 coke Ne Place, 





Concert "Sele S Rectiale Oratorio 








Baroness LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 


562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MME. MARTA KRANICH 


OPERA, CONCERT. ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, N.Y, 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Musie School 











Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL: 
Katharine HOFFMANN Aevompanis 


MANN-HEINK 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


DELLA To: 


A 62 620 Addison Ave.; Chicago 





VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


ue DILLING 


Harpist--Selo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62d St., N. Y. City 





























a % 
TENOR——COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” “Ah, Love but a Day” 
“Forever and a Day” ‘‘Maidens” ‘Yea and Nay’ 


Hallet Gliberte, Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. Tel. 8670 Bryant 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Personal Address: qos tember! jane | -. Portiand, Maine 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg.. Chicago 


JOHN Composer Pianist 
Concert and Recitals 
ADAM o J Instruction 
Room (6, Metropolitan 
Opera House Building 














Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
meee 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 


=" KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
Concert : Recital = Oratorio : Opera 
5422 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, II!. Phone, Hyde Park 3268 

















Fine Arts Building "i Chleago 
BIRDIGE BLYE ti 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MRS. FRANKLYN W WIGHT 


CONTRALTO 
Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Musical Director at the Century Opera 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English 
ADDRESS, 114% WEST 63rd STREET 




















unts SALZEDO 


Solo Harp, Metropolitan Opera Orohestra 
HARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Management; F. 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St., New York 


WILD coeses 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








for 





For Information 
Address . - J 


The Virgil Conservatory 


JUNE 24th, 


1914 


Artist-Teacher’s Course in Interpretation 
and Advanced Technic. 
Foundational 
Grades of Piano Work. 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL “ 


Normal Course 


West 76th St., 
NEW YORK 








FRANK WALLER 


Concert poo 


Ope: 
aeletant Pdandvte Boston 0 des 


and Thea 
hamps = nctati uti e ‘sat fit dateber ist) 


ALLEN sormavo 


a 4718 KENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Phone, Kenwood 30 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, 


REUBENH. DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 


Address, care of Musical Cou:ier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


PAULINE rae MEYER rns oe 


4999 Washington Fork Place. Chicago, Il. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Rienagemant 
407 Pierce Building 


cure BENHAM Pans 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 








NEW YORK 


























BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd St., N.Y. Phone 6427 Bryant 


HENRY P. SCHMITT 


Residence 2 tteate: i w. iit i ten 











wow Sek. Te Te sebayier bi) 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct V oice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Kaiser. Wilhelmstr. 61 





Leipsic 


Clarence EIDAM 2" 


Winth Floor, Audi toriom Building CHICAGO 








i Za 
E 
x VOCAL COACH, ACCOMPANIST 
E 
R 


Assistant M tro, Chicago Grand Opera 
Company 





KLIBANSKY 


Vocal Instracter Institute of 
Masical Art. New York 


For eight years leading teacher 
Stera Conservatory, Berlis 
Cermany 


Summer Course Beginning June ist 
Private Studio 212 W. 59th St. New York 








Studlos RAGNA 


LINN Kimball Hall 


Chicago 
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The H. P. 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 








The Hi. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


NELSON 














THE vie 


CINCINNATI 





One of the three 
VER ; RE Great Pianos of 
the World 


Ridin COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Owners of THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 





The 
C onover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


of a single problem—tone production. 














Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
Compared with its excellence in work- 
manship, unusual tone qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (Jubte Lompany 








CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 











Wing & Son, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured m the"musical center of America for forty-four years 


Manufacturers of the 








Faotory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 















“CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Four catalogue and Summer Circular 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 







Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
} European Conservatories. 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 


Preparatory, Normal and Artist Departments 


open throughout the Summer. 


Faculty of international reputation. 
Also Special Normal Course in Public School Music. 
Location and surroundings ideal for Summer study 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Kimball Hall. Wabash 


AMERICANICONSERVATORY (222..0%2 


~~ THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


vif the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piano—John uttstaedt, Victor Garwood, Cheory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Allen | Sper er, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O, E. Robinson. 
Singing rleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
rd vs rke, John T. Read. y . 
\rean—_Will Clash as Rbtdiantenkaine’ JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


\ wan- Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig 


Catalog mailed free. 





OLIVE E. ATWOOD rns: 


(Prepares pupils for Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler) 
Special Teachers Course including Leschetizky tech- 
nic. 508 W. 1aad St., N. Y. Phone Morningside 902 


MARTHA S. STEELE esvrens. 








MRS. MINNI , a. af 

Votce Culture and conch MOCONNELL 

McConnell Vere Coreh 

204 Cathedrai Parkway, (W.110th St.) New York 
Phone: River 6439 


CHRISTINE LEVIN 








; MIDDLETON 


R 4612 N. Racine — 


ee SCOTT 


“JOHN HNO DREAMS, ** “THE REVELATION,” Etc. 








WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburg 


Matshall \GOBB: Soprano 


agement May 
1312 want” Tonk Buln , Pa. 








Summer Session 


in New York begins Sat., June 27th. 
Prospectus a ® application to 12065 
Cameron Bidg., 34th St. and Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 





























MARY LINDSAY. OLIVER 


Scotch Pianiste 


615 ORCHESTRA HALL 


HERBERT MILLER baritone ain 


























Address! Wig hitman and Fair Qeks Sire CONTRALTO 
r ‘Pittsburgh. Pa. 1130 Aeolian Hall New York City | | 716 Fime Arts Building 
Fannie Pianist || DAN BEDDOE tenor 


ALINE B. STORY 





BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Im America, Season 1914-15 
For Available Dates, Address 


——————— STBINWAY PIANO USED ——-—— 


5749 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 











Malkin Music School 


MANFRED MALKIN, 

26 Mount Morris bork "West 
Maestro Pietro Floridia } Vote Mr. J. Pasternack, Coach 
Mme. Sophie Tranbmen © Mr. A. Volpe, Viclia 
Mr V. Dublasky, ae Malite. Mr. 8. Finkelstein, Cornet 

a 


tie wide Becker }Ptane 





TRINITY SCHOOL 


OF CHURCH MUSIC 


Daily training for Organists and Choirmasters in 
the music of the Episcopal Church 


FELIX LAMOND, Director 


Catalog on request 90 Trinity Place, New York 





Season 1914-1915 in America 
Under the Exclusive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 


wassii Ty, BPs 


een er 
Philadelphia 33 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mz, Oscarn Saznozr 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone 4881 Lenex. 124 East 92d St., New York 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


-- -PIANISTE... 
In Concert Throughout Germany, Season 1914-1915 











CHICAGO, ILL, 





ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Atma Voedisch 
PUPILS ACCEPTED. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia. 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND, 
400 Riverside Drive, N. Y. Phone: 4043 Morningside. 


wit CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In recitals of his com itions and his 
famous “Indian Music-Talk”’ 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTO 


Walter Kirschbaum 


PIANIST 


(Head of Piano Department at Canadian Musical 
Academy, Toronto) 


Available for Recitals Season 1914-1915 
Management, Concert Direction M. H. 
Hanson, 437 Ave., New York. 
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Warsaw, June 1, 1914. 
The Warsaw Opera brought its season to a close on 
Sunday with a performance of Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” that filled the house for about a dozen times within 
the past two weeks. Being in great favor with the public 
and not having been given here for some nine years, this 
opera gained a great success and deserved it, for it was 


Mais Be oy AL ae Pa He we a st Pa Sat SO 


well prepared by Cimini, the conductor of 
opera sung in Italian. The mise-en-scene was 
magnificent, especially so in the second act, in- 
troducing Venice. 

Of the performers particularly Mlle. Mech 
as Olympia, the doll, was especially good, sing- 
ing her coloratura aria very finely and acting 
her difficult role brilliantly. Dygas, the well 
known Warsaw tenor, possesses a splendid 
voice of large range, and has much true mu- 
sical feeling. He is a real favorite with the 
Warsaw public. The many floral gifts be- 
tokened the great regret with which the War- 
saw opera goers take leave of their favorite 
artist, for Dygas during the coming season will 
not be heard on our stage, having accepted a 
very favorable engagement at the Moscow 
Opera. 

THE Warsaw OperA REPERTOIRE. 

As a rule the performances at the Warsaw Opera con- 
sist of Italian and French works—Puccini, Verdi, Massenet, 
Bizet, etc. When Battistini arrives (he comes every year) 
we get a splendid Faust and an unequaled Demon (Rubin- 
stein), but, on the whole, the repertoire might be more 
varied. The orchestral body is good, but more could be 
got out of them. The great drawback is that we hear no 
modern, contemporaneous music—no Strauss, for instance, 
and very little Wagner. The latter cannot be called satis- 
factory, as there never is a good ensemble. 

There were several “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” 
nights, the leading parts of which Dygas interpreted were 
well. We have also a very good Ortrud, Mme. Lachow- 
ska. with a rich and mellow alto voice. She is an ex- 
cellent actress, too. The baton of the orchestra should 
be wielded more imperatively and with a keener feeling 
and insight for the Wagner music. 

Last month, owing to the presence of Didur and Mile. 
Kaftal. we got two performances of the “Walkiire” which 
were very beautiful indeed. These two brilliant singers 
did the parts of Wotan and Briinnhilde. Didur is re- 
nowned in America, so that there is no need of praising 
jn this letter his powerful and highly expressive voice, as 


WARSAW OPERA GOERS 
DESIRE MORE WAGNER. 


® Not Enough of the German Master’s Music Heard—Excellent Warsaw Tenor an Soprano— 
How Russian Railroads Became Popular Through Music. 





well as his fine virtuosoship. Margot Kaftal, a native of 
Warsaw, scored great triumphs in Milan at La Scala last 
season, where she sang the part of Kundry in “Parsifal” 
forty times. Coming here for a short visit she gave us 
opportunity to admire her beautiful, highly dramatic so- 
prano voice, and her pronounced talent for acting. She 
seems to be created for the part of Briinnhilde. The house 
































THE ANCIENT ROYAL SUM- 
MER RESIDENCE, WILA- 
NOW, NEAR WARSAW. 

KARLOWICZ MIECZYSLAW, 

The composer of “Returning 
Waves,” who was buried by an 
avalanche. 


VISTULA RIVER, WITH 
BRIDGE, WARSAW. 
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was filled on those nights, a sign that good Wagner per- 
formances would be appreciated if only they wert given us. 


PavLovskK CONCERTS. 


The Warsaw symphonic season having ended in April, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra next month leave Warsaw 
with its chief for its holiday engagement at a seaside place 
in Livland. 

Moreover, Birnbaum, the conductor, has booked an en- 
gagement for himself to lead a number of concerts at 
Pavlovsk in the month of July. Pavlovsk (near St. Peters- 
burg}, a health resort, beautifully dotted with numerous 
villas, and the Imperial Palace, and surrounded by a mag- 
nificent park, in summer time represents the favorite and 
most fashionable haunt of the elegant and music loving 
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world of St. Petersburg. It must be mentioned that the 
Pavlovsk concerts are renowned and rank musically, as 
well as socially, with the great symphony concerts given 
in town during the winter. 

It may be rather interesting to American and European 
readers to hear about the origin of the Pavlovsk concerts, 
which have been established for some thirty or forty years. 
When railways first were built in Russia, taking the popu- 
lation of the country as a whole, people would not go in 
the trains for fear of the “hellish machine” that moved 
with such speed and was not drawn by horses! In order 
to tempt them into the venture, plays and concerts were 
established in the buildings of the railway stations, and 
these attractions first induced the people to follow in the 
practise of making proper use of their railways. That is 

why the Russian word for “station” be- 
- came “Vaksal” (in English, “vauxhall— 
voice hall), and to this day, when taking 
your ticket to Pavlovsk you pay with the 
fare the entrance fee for the concert. 
Brrnsaum TO Go? 

rhe report runs that our orchestra has 
been as imprudent as to let itself be per- 
suaded by its committee not to renew the 
contract with Mr. 
ductor, to whom the orchestra owes its 
brilliant success. It appears that the 
commitee are possessed of the grotesque 
idea of going without a regular conduct- 
or, but engaging “guest” leaders. What 
ever will prove to be the result, Warsaw 


3irnbaum, the con- 


music lovers hope that our eminent con- 
ductor will remain with us, perhaps under 


conditions of a different kind than heretofore. Birnbaum 
has become quite indispensable to Warsaw concert goers, 
and our concert season would look dull indeed if we were 
to lose him altogether. P. 





Los Angeles Has the Right Idea. 


L. E. Behymer will manage the various auditoriums in 
Trinity Building, Ninth street and Grand avenue, for the 
next two years, says the Los Angeles, Cal., Graphic. The 
halls in this beautiful building are four, with capacities of 
2,300, 800, 500 and 300, so that Mr. Behymer will be abk 
to fit any size gathering with a hall up to 2,500, as the 
stage of the main auditorium adds 200 to the floor capacity. 
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Julia Claussen is meeting with her usual success at 
Covent Garden, London. Below appear a few observa- 
tions of her recent appearances there: 


“LOHENGRIN.” 

Mme. Claussen bids fair to be a valuable acquisition to the Covent 
Garden personnel. She is a mezzo-soprano rather than a pure con- 
tralto, but the quality of her voice is splendidly rich and her 
enunciation is unusually distinct. She is also a well routined actress. 

London Observer, May 29, 1914. 

The Ortrud of Mme. Claussen was surprisingly good. A new- 
comer to Covent Garden, she sang all her music with a warm and 
even tone of admirable quality, and the intensity she showed in the 
dramatic scene with Telramund was not spoilt by any want of 
carrying on or of staying power. Altogether, Mme. Claussen cre- 
‘ted a very good impression and made it clear that in her the Grand 
Opera Syndicate has secured a valuable acquisition.—London Sun- 
day Times, May 24, 1914. 

Mme. Claussen, who made her debut at Covent Garden on this 
oceasion, has a fine voice with brilliant upper notes which enabled 
her to give due emphasis to the malevolent utterances of Ortrud. 
In the church scene, Mme. Claussen sang with great dramatic in- 
tensity.——-London Referee, May 24, 1914. 


Julia Claussen, who made her appearance as Ortrud, is a singer 


well equipped as an operatic contralto. There are fine resonance and 
good quality in her voice and her acting is intelligent and telling. 
Much individuality marked her reading, and it is clear that she is 


a valuable acquisition to the company.—London Morning Post, May 
24, 1914. 

In the uncommonly difficult role of Ortrud, Mme. Claussen was 
capital in the great scene with Telramund, and also with Elsa she 
succeeded in letting us into the secret of her reserve power. Mme. 
Claussen both sang and acted with real dramatic force and thereby 
created an uncommonly good impression on this, her first appearance 
at Covent Garden._-London Daily Telegraph, May 25, 1914. 

The new Ortrud, Mme. Claussen, was a surprise; she has a fine 
voice, sings with great dramatic force and is an impassioned actress 
with a good stage presence.—London Daily News and Leader, May 
25, 1914 

“AIDA.” 

Mme. Claussen gave us a first taste of her quality as Amneris, and 
one could hardly wish to hear_the music better sung than she sang 
it on Saturday, for it suits her fine voice to perfection, and she 
delivered it with just that luscious warmth that it needs.—London 
Telegraph, June 1, 1914. 





Mme. Claussen secured a great artistic triumph. This she did by 
means of rich vocal tone and fine dramatic acting.—London Sunday 
Times, May 31, 1974. 

The cast for “Aida” Saturday night included Julia Claussen, whose 
apeparance in “Lohengrin” gave rise to pleasurable anticipation con- 
cerning her appearance in other operas. They were completely re 


slized on this occasion, as they are likely to be on others, for Fr. 
Claussen is an artist of wide attainment and possessed of the right 
kind of voice for operatic contralto parts. In addition she has 


ability as an actress, sufficient, in fact, to carry complete conviction. 
She had plenty of opportunity for the display of both her gifts in 
the part of Amneris, and took fullest advantage of it. Without 
indulging in exaggeration, she was able to give a thoroughly sound 
and gratifving reading, and at the proper time she became intensely 
dramatic in voice and gesture and conveyed unmistakably the mental 
attitude of the woman whose affection for Radames is only equaled 
by her jealousy of Aida. The enthusiasm aroused by the perform 
unce was very marked,—-The Morning Post, London, June 1, 1914. 
(Advertisement. ) 





Indianapolis Conservatory Commencement. 





Indianapolis, June 20, 1914. 

The commencement exercises of the Indianapolis Con- 
servatory of Music were held Friday evening, June 19, 
in the Masonic Temple. Six graduates from the artist 
department and forty from the normal department occu- 
pied the first rows of seats and the school orchestra of 
thirty musicians directed by Gaylord Yost, filled the plat- 
form. 

In spite of extremely warm weather almost every seat 
in the large auditorium was taken. The performers were 
in fine form and the entire program was characterized 
by such a degree of good musicianship as can be attained 
only by sincere and persistent endeavor on the part of 
both student and teacher. 

The evening was a credit to everyone concerned and 
gave proof of the fact that the Indianapolis Conserva- 
tory of Music is indeed one of the most modern and 
flourishing schools of the Middle West. 

The entire program was as follows: ‘“Chansonette” 
(arranged by Mr. Yost), Cyril Scott; “Menuet,” Boccher- 
ine, orchestra; “Ballade,” A flat major, Chopin, Eleanor 
Davis; “The Art of Playwriting,” Muriel Brown, Orpha 
White; “C’est des Contrabandiers” (from “Carmen”), 
Bizet, Delpha Vest; “Serenade,” op. 12, “Canzonetta,” 
“Finale,” Victor Herbert, orchestra; concerto, D minor, 


second and third movements, Wieniawski, Alfred 
Troemel; presentation of diplomas, Reverend Lewis 
Brown, Ph. D. Epith Howe. Jones. 





Musical Courier’s Truthful Picture. 


{From the London Saturday Review.] 

Before me lies a photographic reproduction cut out of 
the New York Musical Courier many years ago. A 
rather tall, rather bulky gentleman in a crinkled frock- 
coat leans against a pillar; his mighty feet come down to 
the lower edge of the picture; his arms are folded behind 
him to keep his balance true; at top is a large head of 
somewhat extraordinary shape. Not to speak disrespect- 
fully of so great and noble a character as Alexander 
Porphyrievich Borodin, the head is the shape of an egg, 
even if it be a roc’s egg; the moustache droops on either 
side of full lips; the nose is prominent; the eyes are per- 
haps sleepy, perhaps gazing inward. When first I saw 
this print I thought the Musical Courier had been faking 
and soon found I was wrong; it is a faithful copy of a 
painting by Répine. But my mistake was natural. I had 
shortly before heard the tremendous symphony in B 
minor, and had formed the opinion that here was the 
greatest musical work produced by a Russian, who was 
assuredly the greatest composer produced by Russia 
(which opinion I still hold); and it was hard to think 
this respectable drowsy gentleman, lying idly against a 
pillar on a sunny afternoon, the author and originator of 
those barbaric Eastern splendors, of themes charged with 
demoniacal energy. I had read that Borodin was an ana- 
lytical chemist, and thought there must be two gentlemen 
of the same name, one a quiet chemist, the other a savage 
running about in a tiger-skin, or whatever savages wear 
in Russia. On Monday night at Drury Lane the two gen- 
tlemen seemed before my eyes to roll them-elves into 





one. 





Christine Levin to Tour Again. 


Christine Levin, the weli known contralto, who has re- 
sumed her choir work in New York and also her classes, 
will make another recital 
tour this coming season. 
Her former tour was so 
successful that she received 
numerous re-engagements, 
which, after all, is the best 
test of an artist’s merits 
and popularity. During her 
spring tour Miss Levin fill- 
ed more than thirty en- 
gagements in North and 
South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, Texas, 
Kansas, Missouri and 
Illinois. She appeared at 
the Lindsborg, Kan., festi- 
val before an aundience of 
2,500 persons and sang the 
same program at the Uni- 
versity Avenue _ Baptist 
Church, of Chicago. 

Miss Levin has coached 
in all her oratorios with 
Sir Henry Wood in Lon- 
don, and this year wi 
again go to London to con- 
tinue her work under the same master. Miss Levin will 
return to this country the first part of September. 





CHRISTINE LEVIN. 





Mme. Valeri’s Summer Plans. 


During the summer, Mme. Valeri, the well known New 
York vocal teacher, will teach at her New York studios, 
1748 Broadway, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
of each week. The balance of the week she will not be 
idle, for she will then give instruction in voice at her 
country home, 119 Ontario street, Neponsit, L. I. That 
she is in great demand is shown from the fact that she 
has time for only two more pupils. Applications for the 
trial of the voices should be made in writing or by tele- 
phone. 





An Interesting Joint Recital. 


Christine Miller and Edith Chapman Goold will give a 
joint recital for the St. Cecilia Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., November 6. 


ST. LOUIS COMMENCEMENT RECITALS. 


Recent Musical Activities Confined to Graduation Exercises 
of Musical Pupils. 
St.’ Louis, Mo., June 22, 1914. 

The past week has been devoted for the most part to 
the commencement exercises of the largest conservatories 
in the city. 

The Beethoven Conservatory, under the direction of the 
Epstein Brothers, made a splendid showing, and graduated 
a large class. This institution is the oldest of our large 
music schools and well maintains its high standard of ex- 
cellence. 

The Kroeger School of Music held very successful clos- 
ing exercises, and graduated twenty-three students from 
the various grades. This school is noteworthy for having 
an unusual number of pupils who come from the entire 
Middle West. 

The Strassberger Conservatories’ series of recitals were 
listened to by a capacity house at the Odeon, Sunday. 
These recitals lasted from two in the afternoon until 
eleven at night. Mr. Strassberger has made his two in- 
stitutions household words throughout this section. He 
engages only the best teachers; to pass the examinations 
at the close of the year are a severe test of a pupil’s 
ability. 

Louis Conrath has high ideals, and the work of his con- 
servatory shows the splendid way in which he carries them 
out. When one reaches the postgraduate course, as has 
his gifted pupil, Anna Marie Flanagan, the public knows 
that she has done so, not only by her merit, but through 
knowledge and serious study. 

Ethan Allan Taussig’s pupils appeared in three even- 
ing concerts. A Taussig pupil has an unmistakable style, 
derived from a teacher who has had long operatic and 
concert experience. St. Louis churches are eager to en- 
gage Taussig pupils, and fully twelve of them have very 
important engagements. The yearly recitals are very 
largely attended, and are considered among the most im- 
portant musical events at the close of the season. 

Samuel Bollinger, the well known composer-pianist, 
gave his annual reception-musicale last Monday night. 
The occasion was of great interest, and the pupils dis- 
played a growth of artistic interpretation as well as of 
technical excellence. Conspicuous among them were 
Olivia Williams, who rendered Bollinger’s nocturne and 
Reinecke’s polonaise in a sympathetic manner; Miss Carl, 
in her expressive performance of Liszt’s “Liebestraum” 
and the Bach-Saint-Saéns gavotte; Miss Kuehn, whose 
temperamental qualities showed themselves in the Rach- 
maninoff prelude in C sharp minor; Hugo Hagen, in his 
forceful playing of Schumann’s “Aufschwung.” Miss 
Kettlekamp played the second movement of Schytte’s con- 
certo, and Miss Schaeffer the third. Miss Medairy’s ren- 
dition of Joseffy’s “Spring Song” and Liszt’s “Eclogue” 
was remarkably poetical. Leo Zumsteg, whose work ap- 
proaches that of the professional artist, distinguished him- 
self in an animated performance of Chaminade’s “Au- 
tumn.” : E. R. Krorcer. 








Bauer’s Busy Season Here. 


Harold Bauer cables from Australia, where he is now 
making a highly successful tour, that he has arranged to 
arrive in the United States a fortnight earlier than was 
originally planned in order to fill various engagements 
which his limited visit would otherwise not permit him 
to accept. He will reach San Francisco early in October, 
and devote the balance of that month and the first of 
November to recital engagements before beginning his 
tour with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Other or- 
chestral and recital appearances will keep him constantly 
engaged up to the fourth of January. when he will sail 
for Europe. Loudon Charlton is authority for the state- 
ment that only seven or eight open dates remain in the 
period Bauer will devote to America. 








Hamlin Engaged by Chicago Club. 





George Hamlin, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, has been secured by the Amateur Music Club 
of Chicago for his first Chicago recital, March 1, 1915. 





Even when two hearts beat as one they sometimes make 
a discord.—Winnipeg Town Topics. 
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SANT’ AMPEGLIO ON THE CAPO, BORDIGHERA. 


Rome, Italy, May 20, 1914. 

Although the season has been closed officially there still 
are concerts innumerable, concerts for charitable purposes, 
concerts by known and unknown artists of every caliber. 

The Augusteo closed with an “extra” concert directed 
by Mengelberg, the Dutch conductor and one of Rome's 
favorites. This extra concert included a repetition of the 
ninth symphony by Beethoven, the excellent chorus hav- 
ing been taken from the forces of Santa Cecilia. The solo- 
ists were mediocre, but Mengelberg was superb. 
a magnificent wreath, flowers were showered upon him, 
hats and handkerchiefs were waved and shouts of “Au re- 
voir” were heard above the uproar of the enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 


Besides 


ENDING OF CosTANZI SEASON. 

With the last performance of “Parsifal,” the Costanzi 
ended its fortunate season, fortunate for the 
Emma Carelli, whe knows how to carry through a season 
successfully by giving only a few good performances in- 
terspersed with some very mediocre and at times absolutely 
insufficient ones, such as her “Mefistofeles,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Canossa” and “Boheme.” In “Mefistofele” there was 
not one artist of high class, and Vitale conducted the music 
unsatisfactorily. The last notes of “Parsifal” had hardly 
been played and sung, when the theatre was opened to the 
“Cabiria,” by D’Annunzio, with 
These moving pictures will 


manager, 


moving picture film of 
music by Ildebrando Pizzetti.. 
run until October, when comic opera will follow. 

SPRING SEASON AT THE ADRIANO. 

On Saturday last a season at popular prices was in- 
augurated at the big Teatro Adriano, with “Puritani.” 
That is a work which, if not sung by specially qualified 
artists, cannot be listened to any more. It is impossible 
to sing “Puritani” (or “Lucrezia Borgia,” which is also 
on the bill) as one would sing a Wagner or a Strauss 
opera. Explosive declamation cannot be applied to a bel 
canto work; therefore unless a Bonci or a Battistini is 
available, it were far better not to attempt such perform- 
The director, Vela, conducted the whole opera “as 
I leave the effect to the 


ances. 
though it were a bore to him. 
reader’s imagination. 

SoclETA DEL QUARTETTO. 

This society gave its last concert on Friday with a very 
interesting program, playing two quartets by two young 
composers. The first, by Mantica, was not a novelty, as 
it had been done here before by another society. It is a 
work well constructed, containing some beautiful melodic 
phrases and not too abstruse in its efforts to be original— 
a capital offense of most young composers. The other 
work heard was a quintet by Ravenna, and was composed 
in 1914. It is a very complicated score for piano, two vio- 
lins, viola and cello. The piano part was beautifully sus- 
tained by Elinor Bocconi, an American, by the way. She 
has a clear and pliable touch, and plays with surety. It is 
to be hoped she will be heard as a soloist next season. The 
concert ended with the beautiful Schumann quartet, op. 
41, No. 3. 

At the previous concert of the organization a most deli- 
cate composition in the form of a quartet by Alberto 
Gasco, the able critic of the Tribuna, was played to the 


DECLINE AND FALL 
OF ROME'S 
MUSICAL SEASON. 


Augusteo Concerts Wind Up with Fine Concert 
Led by Mengelberg—Costanzi and 
Adriano Theatres Do Old Works— 

New Chamber Music Heard— 
Personal Mention. 


delight of every one present. This quartet (inspired by a 

painting of Giorgione) is an exquisite piece of work. The 

composer was applauded warmly and congratulated by 

many of those present. 
Rome Notes. 

The final examinations have already begun at Santa Ce- 
cilia. 

A concert entirely dedicated to works of Bustini, the 
Roman composer, was given recently. 

Juan Manen, the Spanish violinist, had success at the 
Augusteo in a Mozart concerto. 

One of the interesting novelties at the Augusteo was the 
fourth symphony by Mahler. 

A Polish singer, Wieslawa Cichowicz, announces a tour- 
née of lieder recitals in Italy. 

Salomea Kruceniski, after a period of silence, gave a 
concert at the Grand Hotel for the benefit of the Woman’s 
Library. 

Meta Reddisch has been reengaged for the fall season at 
Florence, the best proof of her success there. 

“Anglo-American Music and Musicians” was an illus- 
trated lecture delivered by Margherita Berio, lecturer and 
pianist, and Mrs. Pattison, soprano. Both artists received 
flowers and applause. 


One of the most interesting concerts at the Augusteo 
was without doubt that dedicated entirely to sacred music. 
The first number was a Corelli “concerto grosso” for 
strings and organ, consisting of nine parts, of which the 
last pastorale (largo) was little short of marvelous. The 
oratorio by Carissimi, “Jefte,’ was performed by an or- 
chestra of strings, organ, chorus, and solos. It was a 
most interesting exhumation. The music is_ beautiful. 
Palestrino, Marcello, Perosi’s “Transfiguration,” a prelude, 
and Handel’s largo completed the program. The success 
was so great that the concert had to be repeated later. 

Alice Gubitsky, mezzo-soprano, pupil of Mme. Breit- 
schneider, in Rome, gave a successful concert at Sala Bach. 

Frida Perabo, a young Boston girl, made a successful 
debut as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” at Pisa. In the fall she is 
engaged for the Verdi of Florence. 

At the Roman Musical School (of which the founder 
and directress is the able pianist, Lina Dottorini), an 
audition of advanced pupils was held. Mme. Dottorini has 
surrounded herself by excellent teachers in all branches, 
among whom is the first cellist of the Augusteo Orches- 
tra, who at the end of the entertainment played two pieces 
with finish and purity of tone. Professor Bernabei and 
Signora Adriana Busi are the vocal teachers, who showed 
some excellent pupils, among them the basso Fornei and 
the contralto Benedetti, two very fine voices, well schooled. 
From the violin school a young prodigy played a De Beriot 
concerto and several other numbers. Of the piano school, 
two young girls, Signora Bruni and Signora Bisseri, did 
honor to their teacher, Mme. Di ‘ttorini. She herself added 
two numbers to thé program, to the delight of all present. 

Pauline French, California’s dramatic soprano, after a 
short stay in Rome in search of rest, has left for Munich 
to resume her vocal work. She expects to come out next 
season. 








ISOLABONA, NEAR BORDIGHERA., 


The last few performances of “Parisina” at the Cos- 
tanzi were directed by Mascagni himself. 

Leoncavallo is in Florence at the Hotel Milan. 

Signor Alaleona gave a private hearing for a privileged 
few (in the salon of the Musica. Courter correspond- 
ent) of his new opera, “Mirra,” taken from a tragedy by 
Alfieri. It is a powerful.work, full of spontaneous music 
always adapted to the tragic accent of the situations. It 
is not yet decided where the opera will be given, but prob 
ably at La Scala. 

The paper Musica held a prize contest not long ago 
at which fully 600 persons were present. The best sonata 
for violin and piano proved to be by Bustini, the Roman 
composer. The second part of the program consisted in 
the hearing of some new songs. D. Alaleona 
panied three of his settings to Pascoli’s poems; they were 
sung with grace and intention by Evelina Levy, who has 
The next was a long com- 
“Sails,” by Ma- 
lena. Last were three beautiful pieces by a young com- 
poser, Pesce, sung by the well known soprano, Salcazzi, 
possessor of a beautiful voice, but lacking in variety of 


accom- 


a small but sympathetic voice. 
position by Hocke; then came a romanza, 


nuance. 

Sir Paolo Tosti, who has taken up his abode in Rome, 
has so many applications for vocal pupils that he has to 
refuse a great number. 

Two deaths occurred at Santa Cecilia within a few days, 
those of Fanny Toresella, once a celebrated colorature so- 
prano, and Tito who belonged to 
the Queen Mother’s Quintet. D. P. 


Monachesi, violinist, 





“Parsifal” Pleases Paris. 


“Parsifal” as recently presented by the Boston Opera 
Company in Paris, won the following Parisian approval: 

An extraordinary living, sensitive and intelligent performance; an 
artistic culmination without pedantry and without heaviness; an im 
perious action which sways the musical discourse without violence, 
and which does not allow it to lag unreasonably; a warm and emo 
tional ‘interpretation; that is what we owe to the artistic co-operation 
of Felix Weingartner, of Joseph Urban and the 
tragedians, effected through the efforts of Henry 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées for the glorification of “Parsifal,”-—La 


German lyric 


Russell at the 


Comoedia. 


The Anglo-American Opera Company have just given an integral 
performance of “Parsifal,” sung in German As was to be 
expected, the evening was most successful from the musical point 


of view.—Le Gaulois. 


After “Tristan und Isolde” and “Die Meistersinger,” “Parsifal” 
is given to terminate in brilliant fashion the Wagnerian cycle prom 
Henry 


warmest commendation for the results obtained 


ised us by the Anglo-American Opera Organization this year. 
Russell deserves the 
by him and his excellent artistic collaborators. In all, it was 
a beautiful performance, and added fresh laurels to the success of 
Henry Russell.—La 


the Anglo-American season and its director, 


Patrie. _ 

Mr. Russell’s organization presented “Parsifal” as the last of an 
admirable series of Wagnerian productions of which “Die Meister 
singer” was such a magnificent specimen. The impression made 
was most excellent, and certainly calculated to bring joy to the hearts 
of fervent “Bayreuthianers.” In general it was a wonderful 
performance, and one which reflects the greatest honor on the enter- 


prise of Mr 


L’Homme Libre 


Russell, whose present season has been a notable artistic 


effort. (Advertisement. ) 
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Spalding’s Triumph at La Scala. 


Albert Spalding’s concert at La Scala, Milan, Monday 
evening, April 20, met with almost unprecedented success, 
as the favorable criticisms given below attest. The Amer- 
ican violinist was received with a demonstration which 

es t could leave no doubt as to his popularity in that city. The 
encores were numerous enough to form another program, 
and the concert itself was pronounced to be one of the 
musical events of the season. These are the Milan press 





notices 

Spalding was already known to the public of Milan by the suc 
cess of his concerts last April at the Conservatory Hall. He was 
them considered to be one of the first violinists of his time for the 


clarity, purity and simplicity of his interpretation, which, however, 

never lacked warmth or plastic charm. At the concert last evening, 

before an audience in which most of our musicians and amateurs 

figured, he reconfirmed his rare qualities, performing music of Bach, 

CoteRi, Tschaikowsky, Paganini, etc., the varied and arduous diffi- 

iltiés of which have swamped many a concert giver, both great 

small. This is music which has become familiar to all fre- 

quenters of concerts, Rather than searching for new and rarely 

performed compositions, violinists prefer to express their talents 

with music of the well known masters, imposing upon it either well 

badly their own particular temperaments. Spalding, however, 

loes not abuse this tendency, and is admirable for his faithful ad 

herence to the different styles. This characteristic he has confirmed 

in a particular way in turning from the fugue of Bach, of which 

aes e designed the complex architecture with a vigorous and austere 
1¢ concerto in D by Tschaikowsky, putting in vivid 


pression to th 


ight all the rich fantasie of lace work and striking the intense note 
ssiot Prolonged and unanimous applause during the entire 
neert greeted the great artist and his accompanist, André Benoist. 

Corriere Della Sera, April 21 
Last evening Albert Spalding proved himself to be a worthy suc 
» the great luminaries of the violin art who has preceded 
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him at the Scala, headed by Pablo de Sarasate. His hearers were 
delighted to find themselves before an artist whose qualities permit 
him to emerge conspicuously from the ranks of concert violinists, 
and awarded him with satisfaction the honors of a serious success. 
Last year at the Conservatory he acquired the admiration of com- 
petent judges by the seriousness of his musical intelligence, by the 
excellence of his complex gifts of interpreter and technician. At 
the Scala these gits were still more in evidence. I have no fear 
of exaggerating in giving to Spalding the qualification of “Pure in 
art.” This art is truly limpid, built on the rocks of truth and dis- 
dainful of those tricks which most violinists wish to impose upon 
the impressionable public. He does not go into the search after 
effect for the sake of effect; he does not curry the favor of the 
public with affectation nor with enticing effeminacy; he does 
not alter nor disturb the composer’s intentions with neurasthenics 
and trickery; he wishes to be a stylist, and succeeds in the most 
satisfactory manner; an austere stylist never rigid nor angular. His 
tone is pure in quality; pure and rich with the added advantage of 
expression and phrasing; the musical line always appears clear and 
vigorous; the presentation always straightforward and eloquent. 
With nobility of accentuation he played the sonata by Corelli, put- 
ting in strong relief all the splendors of its inspiration, then with 
great interpretative mastery and an execution clear as crystal, the 
insiduously polyphonic adagio and fugue for violin alone by Bach.— 
La Persevaranza, April 21. 





Spalding is a serious musician, an instrumentalist worthy of the 
favor and the attention of the most exacting audiences. Of his 
strong qualities as a concert giver there had been no doubt, and 
the new proof which he gave yesterday justified his selection as the 
initiator of the season ot concerts at the Scala. Spalding’s technic 
is overwhelming, perfect in intonation, and clear in passage work. 
He touched the two extremities of his art, passing the difficult 
cadenza of the concerto in D by Tschaikowsky to the adagietto by 
Bizet, which had to be repeated.—Il Secolo, April 21. 





A very great success was awarded this concert- giver for his 
virtuosity, not only mechanical, but profoundly interpretative. Spald- 
ing possesses, together with the greatest mastery of his art, a tem- 
perament musical and poetic of a superior order. His tone is sensi- 
tive, he has an artistic line in passages, both rapid and broad, and 
a soul that guides a hand almost magic!—II Sole, April 22. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Edyth Walker’s Brunhilde. 


Edyth Walker’s enactment of the Brinhilde role has 
evoked highly favorable criticism abroad for this Ameri- 








EDYTH WALKER, 
As Leonore in “Fidelio.” 


can singer. A recent estimate is given in the German 
press notices which follow: 

The performers made a splendid group on the stage, but out- 
shining them all was the exalted figure of the inspired Edyth Walker. 
One can understand why today the whole world pays homage to her 
Briinhilde and her Isolde. She gives the ripest imagination, and, 
thanks to a perect training, she puts her extraordinary gift, her 
voice, into her artistic work, forgetting everything else, singing, 
even at the most exciting dramatic moments, always nobly and true. 


One imagines that only the art is there and not the medium of that 
art.—K6lner Tageblatt. 





In the “Gétterdimmerung” Edyth Walker distinguished herself in 
her impersonation of Briinhilde and gave to this play-worn char- 
acter a new and particular light. Her singing was magnificent as 
well.—Stadtanzeiger der Kélnischen Zeitung. 





Edytii Walker dominated the performance by her representation 
of Briinhilde. In the nature of this famous artist there is unusual 
modesty and reserve, and, unlike other prima donnas and actresses of 
great ability, she seeks to avoid the snobbery of self exaltation in 
her own power, and succeeds in so doing.—Strassburger Post. 





The feature of the performance, which was throughout so fine, 
true and great, was the Briinhilde as played by Edyth Walker, which 
brought her another triumph. She was in truth Wotan’s child, the 
godly maid who had no sympathy with Siegmund’s love for the poor 
woman who lay lifeless in his lap; she was the nobly proud woman 
that only the exalted hero of the world could win through a sea of 
flames. And how she sung! Here was all that is noble and beauti- 
ful, in the true meaning of these words.—Rhein-Westfalische Zeitung. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Pittsburgh Artists at Granville. 


Granville, Ohio, held its eighth May Music Festival, 
May 20 and 21. 

On Wednesday evening, May 20, the oratorio, “St. Paul,” 
was given by the Engwerson Chorus, aided by Millicent 
Brennan, soprano; Zoe Fulton, contralto; Walter C. 
Earnest, tenor, and Ellis Legler, baritone. On Thursday 
afternoon, May 21, Karl Eschman, director of the Eng- 
werson Chorus, gave a lecture recital dealing with the 
various works of the soloists at the two evening concerts. 
At the third concert, Thursday evening, the program was 
made up of songs by visiting artists, at which concert 
both Miss Fulton and Mr. Earnest were again particu- 
larly successful. 

Miss Fulton, who is the well known contralto of Pitts- 
burgh, was heard in the following numbers: “Erlk6nig,” 
Schubert; “Standchen,” Schubert; “Von ewiger Liebe,” 
Brahms; “Er Ists,” Hugo Wolf; “Heimliche Aufforder- 
ung,” Strauss; “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Earnest, also of Pittsburgh, sang with marked suc- 
cess these selections: Recitative, “Deeper and Deeper”; 
aria, “Waft Her, Angels,” Handel; “I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve,” Cadman; “A Dream,” Wright; “Let Her In,” 
Weldig. 

The work of Miss Fulton and Mr. Earnest was also 
greatly enjoyed in their duet from “Trovatore.” 

Some press opinions of the work of these two artists 
on these occasions follow: 


Zoe Fulton, of Pittsburgh, received a charming ovation, and he- 
solo number, “But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” was freely 
given in a full rich voice—Newark (Ohio) Advocate. 





Zoe Fulton, contralto, of Pittsburgh, won all hearts by her charm- 
ing simplicity and dignity of bearing, no less than by the sweetness 
and purity of her voice. The aria from “Samson and Delilah,” 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” earned an encore, as did the duet 
from “Trovatore’’ with Mr. Earnest.--Newark (Ohio) Advocate. 

The contralto arioso, “The Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” by 
Miss Fulton, was wonderfully well executed and proved that Miss 
Fulton has a remarkable voice, both for its clearness and precision 
in enunciation and intonation. 

Mr. Earnest also sang with great feeling and carried his audience 
with him, especially in the “Cavatina” in Part II, “Be Thou Faith- 
ful unto Death.” This is the second season Mr. Earnest has as- 
sisted in the May Festival, and he is very well liked by Granville 
audiences. 

One of the most effective numbers of the evening’s program was 
the duet from “I! Trovatore,” “Home to Our Mountains,” by Miss 
Fulton and Mr. Earnest.-—Granville (Ohio) Times. (Advertisement.) 





Hahn and Maverick Resting. 


Carl Hahn, violinist, and Laura Maverick Hahn, con- 
tralto, are at their summer home at Merriwold, New 
York, resting and incidentally preparing their work for 
next winter. They will return to New York about the 
end of September, opening their season’s concerts in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., with a recital for the Morning Musical Club 
on October 7. 

Mr. Hahn writes to hot and dusty people in New York: 
“It is very cool here—57 degrees today—and fine weather 
to work, fish, play golf and tennis. I have been out pick- 
erel fishing all morning—good sport.” New York friends 
have no doubt about the “good sport.” 








Marie Kaiser to Go Abroad. 


Marie Kaiser, with her mother, will sail tomorrow (July 
2) to spend the summer in Milan, Italy. Miss Kaiser, who 
was one of the soloists at the Erie (Pa.) festival, says she 
is glad to have satisfactorily completed her spring’s work 
and is looking forward with much pleasure to a summer 
abroad. She will return in the fall to resume her concert 
and recital work here in the United States. 








Scientific achievement is all right, and we have no dis- 
position to discourage it, but there is such a thing as too 
much progress—as, for instance, when you can hear a 
cornet solo ninety miles away by wireless telephone — 
Puck. F 
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Chicago Opera Artists’ Activities Abroad. 


Lucien Muratore, the French tenor, is just concluding 
his season at the opera in Paris, where he received a tu- 
multuous welcome on his return from his successes with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company. He has repeated all 
his familiar roles, “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Manon,” “Le Mira- 
cle” and “Monna Vanna,” in Paris. It is worthy of note 
that the eminent tenor’s triumph in the last mentioned op- 
era at Chicago last season has awakened new interest in 
“Monna Vanna” in the French capital, for it was played 
more often this spring then ever before and before large 
audiences, 

Louise Edvina has been much in the public eye of late. 
She created the principal role in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” in 
Paris. Her performance has attracted high praise from 
the Paris critics, who are unanimous in declaring her 
Fiora one of the finest creations the operatic stage has seen 
in years. Following her Paris triumph, she appeared in the 
same role in London with equal success. The London 
Daily Telegraph in its review of the performance said: 
“As Fiora, Mme. Edvina sang with the utmost purity of 
style. Her voice was in unusually splendid condition, and 
the notes flowed in pearly clearness.” 

Mme. Edvina will make her first appearance with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Conipany in this opera. She will 
thus have created the role of the heroine in three of the 
leading opera houses in the world, London, Paris and 
Chicago. 

Mme. Edvina is equally proficient in French and Italian 
She has sung Louise and Melisande with distin- 
guished success, and her Marguerite, Tosca (which she 
was especially invited to sing at the royal gala perform- 
ance at Covent Garden, London, in honor of the King and 
Queen of Denmark), and Maliella (“Jewels of the Ma- 
She will be heard in all 


” 66 ” 46 


opera. 


donna”) are famous creations. 
these roles in Chicago next season. 

Vanni Marcoux, the Franco-ltalian, 
tinues to grow in artistic stature, and has added another 
to his many triumphs by the creation of the roles of the 
blind king, Archibaldo, the most powerful in the opera 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” and a most interesting and intel- 
lectual performance of revival of Verdi's 
“Otello.” He will portray the savage, blind, old king when 
the opera is produced by the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. He will also appear in “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 
playing the three Coppelius, Dapertutto and Dr. 
Miracle, as the Father in in his delightfully, 
amusing character sketch, Don Basilio, in “The Barber of 
Seville,” and will repeat his superb performance of Guido 
in “Monna Vanna,” Scarpia in and Don Qui- 
chotte. 

Clarence Whitehill, the distinguished 
has just concluded a season of unusual merit at the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, London. 

It is long since an artist’s work has been more unani- 
mously lauded than has been that of the Chicago Grand 
Opera baritone. Critics of conservative dailies in Eng- 
land have declared that his Wotan, Hans 
Sachs, Amfortas and Telramund were quite the best given 
in London in many years. Indeed no American artist of 
recent times has been better received by press and public 
than Clarence Whitehill has been. 

Alice Zepilli, as Oscar the page, in “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera” at Covent Garden, won the following praise: 

a real charm to the part of the page by her 
London, May 29, 1914. 


singing actor, con- 


lago in the 


roles, 
“Louise” 


“Tosca” 


American baritone, 


renditions of 


Alice Zeppilli gave 
fresh, clear singing.—The Times, 
who has not been at Covent Garden since the 
sang Oscar’s role with a most penetrating brilliance, 


amount of savoir faire—The Daily 


Miss Zeppilli, 
autumn of 1907, 
and acted with quite an unusual 


Telegraph, London, May 29, 1914. 





Florence Hinkle’s Summer. 





Florence Hinkle, soprano, is planning to spend a very 
delightful summer after her winter of hard work. She 
has just returned from a two weeks’ visit in Long Island, 
and will spend July 4 with Mrs. C. A. Hamilton, of Ridge- 
field, Conn. During July and August she is planning a 
motor trip through the New England States. 

Following Miss Hinkle’s appearance with the Germania 
Quartet Club of Johnstown, Pa., she received these press 
notices : 

Miss Hinkle is more than an accomplished singer. She is a 
brilliant and most talented artist. Her interpretation of Schubert’s 
“Du bist die Ruh’” and the “Ave Maria” “Das Feuer- 
kreuz,” by Bruch, probably showed her voice in its best efforts of 
the evening, although the final number of her program, Ward 
Stephen’s “Summertime,” sung in English, lent an added charm that 
will cause those who never had heard Miss Hinkle before to remem- 
her her as among the most pleasing vocal artists appearing here.— 
Johnstown Leader. 


aria from 


Miss Hinkle’s beautiful soprano, handled with the artistic skill, 
her perfect intonation, a discerning interpretative ability and a cap- 
tivating stage presence, were all highly appreciated. Her “Ave 
Maria,” from Bruch’s “Das Feuerkreuz,” was a rare treat. On 
her second appearance she interpreted a set of four German songs, 
including the wonderful “O komm in Traum” of Liszt and Brahms’ 
“Meine Licbe ist grun.” A set of five songs in English, consisting 


(Salter), “Way Down South” (Homer), “I 

lullaby, both old Irish airs, and Ward 

was her third offering.—Johnstown Tribune. 
(Advertisement. ) 


of “Her Love Song” 
Know My Love” and a 
Stephens’ “Summertime” 





Von Klenner Chautauqua School. 


The Baroness Evans von Klenner opened her summer 
school at her beautiful studio at Point Chautauqua on 
Chautauqua Lake, New York, June 29. Probably there is 
a no more ideal spot in America for a course of vocal 
study in the summer than Point Chautauqua. The near- 
ness to the Chautauqua Assembly with its many attrac- 
tions, while retaining its own quiet and seclusion, makes 
it especially attractive for the many teachers and pro- 
fessionals who wisl to combine rest with a certain 
amount of study. A large number of pupils will avail 
themselves of this exceptional advantage for becoming 
acquainted with the method used by that most successful 
teacher, Manuel Garcia, the method which has been used 
by many great singers and teachers. 

The new theatre built by Mme. von Klenner last sea- 
son will be used for the production of numerous operas 
by the advanced pupils, those who make a habit of going 
to Point Chautauqua each year. The place is becoming a 
regular pilgrimage resort for singers from the South and 
West. 

Edna Bunker Brewer will assist Mme. von Klenner this 
season. 

About the last of August, Mme. von Klenner expects 
to go abroad with friends, taking a tour of unfrequented 
portions of Spain, Portugal and southern France, return- 
ing in time for the reopening of her New York studio 
early in October. 








Mme. Marione in Silhouette. 





Mme 
the original of the accompanying silhouette, drawn by Her- 


Edna Marione, the well-known mezzo-soprano, is 








EDNA MARIONE 


mann Macdonald, the celebrated sculptor. Mme. Marione 


is spending the summer on the Pacific Coast. 





The man with a lot of exploded ideas is not likely to be 
the big noise. 


The Sametinis at Sea. 


Leon Sametini, the Chicago violinist, and Mrs. Sametini 
sailed for Europe last Thursday, June 25, on the Venezia. 
They will proceed to Naples, and, traveling through Italy 
and Switzerland, will then go to Germany and France, after 
which an extended stay is to be made at Ostende. Late 
in the summer Mr. and Mrs. Sametini will return to Amer- 
ica via London and Liverpool, stopping at Montreal for 
a short visit with friends, and thence going to Chicago, 
where Mr. Sametini is looking forward to a season even 
busier than the one which he has just concluded so suc- 
cessfully. 








Sousa Prefers Riding to Marching. 


John Philip Sousa, who has been winning prizes in the 
West for shooting clay pigeons, arrived at Philadelphia 
last week, from which city he rode on horseback to New 
York. He is now at his summer home in Port Washing- 
ton, L. 1., where he is spending the summer with his family. 

Sousa and his band will appear for a week at Luna Park, 
Coney Island, prior to the usual week’s tour which pre- 
cedes the opening of the band’s annual three weeks’ season 
at Willow Grove and Philadelphia. 





Cowles at Lake Memphremagog. 


Cowles is spending his vacation at his summer 
Lake Memphremagog, and will 
o15 Carnegie 


Eugene 
Southwynd, on 
October 1 


residence, 
resume teaching 


Hall, New York. 
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SOME BYRON HAGEL VIEWS 
REPORTED BY PARIS OFFICE. 


Mr. Hagel Drops in at the Musical Courier Bureau in Paris and Expounds His Opinions— 
H. O. Osgood Reviews Boston Opera—A Remarkable “Tristan and 
Isolde”” Performance—Felice Lyne Scores. 





| Ali inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 
sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 
Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be ad- 
dressed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 


recitals or concerts to be attended.] 

: Paris, June 16, 1914. 
Byron Hagel, is, to speak frankly, seldom a 
at this office on Tuesday mornings when 


My 
welcome 
the stenographer and myself are always very busy getting 
the weekly budget ready for Wednesday's fast boat, but 
uninvited as usual, planted him- 
armeliair, lighted the eternal cigarette and 
to be an angel in disguise in the form 


iri nd, 


visitor 


this morning he came in, 
self in the ofiice 
turned out—happily 
of a copy producer. 
“Are you through writing those disagreeably dry facts 
with which you weekly molest the MusicaL Courter read- 
ers?” he inquired, 
“l am | replied, “there are few facts in 
the musical line with which to bother them this week. Con- 
certs have dwindled almost to the zero point, both in num- 
ber and importance. The Boston Opera Company has fur- 
nished about all the interesting music this past week. Wed- 
nesday, last week, by the way, they gave a special perform- 
at the Opéra Comique for the benefit of 
some pension fund which I am told was very fine. Melba 
was the Mimi and John MacCormack the Rodolfo. There 
was a good house for a matinee and a lot of enthusiasm. 
And speaking of the Opéra Comique, I see they are going 
to do R. S.’s ‘Rosenkavalier’ at the beginning of next sea- 
son and that the tall gentleman himself is coming over to 


afraid,” very 


ance of ‘Bohéme’ 


direct.” 
“Are those all the facts you are able to collect this week ?” 


inquired Byron. 
“Yes,” I replied. 
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said he. “Let us turn to fancies, 
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then, which are always more interesting than facts. I went 
» ‘Parsifal’ last night,” he continued, “and to ‘The Barber 
of Seville’ last Saturday night. It occurred to me that 
those two operas have one thing very much in common. 
That is to say, they are both badly in want of cutting. 
Even the busy little housekeeper had a chance to sing her 
aria last Saturday evening, and did it very well,too. As it 
is, | must confess that I can stand the retention of that 


é 





SEBASTIAN, SPAIN, 
Where the De Trabadelo studio will be this summer. 


HOTEL MARIA CRISTINA, SAN 


aria much better than I can bear the whole of Gurnemanz’s 
interminable monologue in the first scene of ‘Parsifal,’ even 
with Paul Bender singing it. And though it may be sacri- 
lege to ‘say so, I could readily spare a great deal of the 
Good Friday scene. As for the Christmas pantomime dia- 
logue between Kundry and Klingsor with its calcium lights, 
traps and ghostly veils, fine as some of the music is, I 
should be glad to see it last five minutes instead of twenty- 
five. Then we would have an ideal ‘Parsifal,’ for the rest 
of the second act and the two temple scenes belong among 
the best that Wagner ever gave us. 

“If I remember right, Felix Weingartner had quite a lot 
of trouble in Vienna by insisting on making certain cuts 
in the Wagner works against the protest of the Wagner- 
maniacs. It seems to me that far from being an insult to 
the genius of the master, intelligent cutting done by a 
musician of Weingartner’s ability cannot fail on the con- 
trary to make the immortal works more readily understand- 
able and enjoyable to the music lover of average musical 
knowledge. I regard ‘Tristan’ and the ‘Meistersinger’ as 
perhaps the two most colossal monuments in all musical 
literature for the stage. I go to hear them. to wonder at 
them and to enjoy them every time I have an opportunity 
to see them competently, or even incompetently, done, but 
each time there comes a moment in the first scene of the 
last act of ‘Meistersinger’ and near the end of the second 
act of ‘Tristan’ when I should like to be able to get up 
from my seat, go out of the theatre, smoke a cigarette, per- 
haps even take a small stimulant, and then come back re- 
freshed and awake once more to enjoy the further beauties. 
I think that the man who, like Weingartner, helps me and 
my fellow sufferers to avoid the inclination to resort to this 
artificial stimulus to the facilities is a distinct benefactor of 
mankind.” 

“You seem to be doing a lot of thinking today,” said 1. 
“Now tell me what you think about the answer to a ques- 
tion which has been bothering me for some time: With 
whom did the legitimate development of French music end, 
or, to put it in another way if you like, with whom did the 
development of legitimate French music end?” 

Then he answered with 
“Bizet,” said he, and we 


Byron thought for a moment. 
one word, distinct and short. 
shook hands. 

He arose to go, but turned in the doorway. 

“Mind you,” he added, “I am not an anti-modernist. I 
recognize that Debussy has done something quite new and 
charming, much of it very pleasant to listen to and some 
of it bound to live longer than most of us think. There 
are other names, too, just to mention one, that of Duparc, 
which will live in the annals of French musical history, but 


in answer to your question in the form that you have put it, 
I unhesitatingly answer, ‘Bizet.’ Goodbye,” and he left. 
Boston Orena PERFORMANCES. 
Thursday evening, June 18, “Tristan and Isolde” was re- 
peated with the following cast: 
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Conductor, Nikisch. 

What a difference between this performance of “Tristan” 
and the others which Henry Russell has produced this year 
—stronger almost than the difference between black and 
white. An almost ideal performance, to use the word ideal 
in its fullest sense. First of all, Nikisch, who in two re- 
hearsals had brought the orchestra into a condition which 
they had not even remotely approached before, though it 
must not be forgotten, in justice to Albert Coates—himself 
a Nikisch pupil—that he had already laid the groundwork 
of preliminary rehearsals which enabled Nikisch to put this 
splendid finish on the orchestra in such a short time. It 
was really magnificent playing, though it was apparent from 
a few missed cues and false entrances that the third act had 
not been rehearsed as thoroughly as the other two—a dozen 
more first and second violas would not have been amiss, 
either—but what playing! It was an astonishing revelation 
of the heights to which a master hand like that of Nikisch 
is able to raise his players through his personal inspiration. 
Needless to say that the great conductor was the real fea- 
ture of the evening. Greeted with a long continued round 
of applause on his first appearance at the desk, the insistent 
audience called for him by name before the curtain after 
the close of each act and applauded him again when he 
came out at the end of each entre-acte. I have never heard 
such vigor and dash in the exciting and emotional passages 
of the score. 

On the stage he was well supported by the two artists 
who sang the leading roles. There are tenor voices today 
which are as good as that of Urlus, but I know of no other 
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artist who gets so completely within the skin of the Tristan 
role and personates the hero of Wagner’s finest work so 
satisfactorily in other respects. 

Julia Claussen as Brangaene also shared with right in 
the applause. Mme. Claussen is always good in this role, 
but she too, carried away by the inspiration of the per- 
formance, exceeded all her previous efforts. The warn- 
ing song from the watch tower in the second act and the 
short parts which fall to her lot in the third act are 
special bits which will linger long in the memory. 

Taken all in all, it was one of the best all round per- 
formances of “Tristan” which it has ever been my for- 
tune to see, and represents the high watermark of the 
Boston Opera Company’s Paris season up to the present 
time. 

Friday evening there was a repetition of “Parsifal,” but 
Saturday evening, June 13, marked another red letter 
occasion. The opera presented was Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville” in Italian, with the following cast: 
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Conductor, Moranzoni. 

It was another splendid performance, fit, in its own 
class, to be ranked almost as high as the “Tristan” per- 
formance of Thursday. Interest centered to a consider- 
able extent—at least for all the Americans in the audi- 
ence, and they were legion—in the Paris debut of the 
young American coloratura scprano, Felice Lyne. Miss 
Lyne has a great many associations connecting her with 
Paris, for she studied here several years with Master 
d’Aubigné, who was present to witness her triumph. 
She was in excellent voice and her vocal acrobatics were 
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really remarkable for their cleanness, distinctness and 
surety. The applause began at once after the “Letter 
Aria” and she received a real ovation after her interpola- 
tion in the “Music Lesson” scene. She chose the well 
known waltz from “Dinorah” and the outburst of ap- 
plause was so insistent that she was obliged to repeat the 
cadenza with flute obligato. It was interesting to note 
that her voice is such a perfect instrument that it was 
even more accurate and sure than the accompanying flute 
itself. Miss Lyne by the excellence of her first perform- 
ance has certainly made sure her position as a favorite 
with Paris audiences. And it was a remarkable cast by 
which she was surrounded. John McCormack was a 
truly brilliant Almaviva. He did his drunken scene es- 
pecially well, with real comic force and avoiding all over- 
acting. I suppose there is hardly a tenor voice in exist- 
ence today better adapted for singing Rossini’s florid and 
difficult passages than his. Pasquale Ama- 
to, it goes without saying, made a mag- 
nificent Barber. It would be hard to con- 
ceive a better rendition of the famous 
opening aria than his and thrcughout the 
evening he more than did his share in sus- 
taining the dash and go of the perform- 
ance. No fresh praise is needed for Vanni 
Marcoux’s Basilio. Every one knows by this 
time his unsurpassable makeup and acting in 
this part. He was in splendid voice, and the 
vocal part of his performance stood in no 
way behind the rest. That fine Italian vet- 
eran, Luigi Tavecchia, was by far the best 
Bartolo that I have ever seen. His voice 
is wonderfully preserved and both vocal- 
ly and histrionically he left nothing to be 
desired. It was pleasant, too, to see the 
fineness of his old time courtesy. After 
his big aria, in which Rosina has a few 
lines to sing with him, he insisted on Miss 
Lyne sharing the applause with him, and 
it was he who led her forward after her 
interpolated number, when she remained 
modestly up.stage, to bow in response to 
the storm of applause. Louise Bérat made 
an excellent Berta, and got a special round 
of applause all for herself after her aria. 

Not the least responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the performance belongs to Roberto 
Moranzoni. He infused just the proper 
spirit into everything and it was a relief 
to see a man of real ability at the desk 
once more after the rather indiiterent ef- 
forts of Signor Panizza. Only one sug- 
gestion to improve the next performance 
and that is a few more cuts. The orches- 
tra played with much spirit but rather rag- 
gedly. Evidenly the score was regarded 
as comparatively simple atter “Tristan” 
and there had not been enoug! rehearsals 
Josef Urban had provided two sets of 
scenery, which were capitally designed and 
well painted, though it was evident that 
the management had not cared to spend 
any more money than absolutely necessary 
on them. 

Last evening saw the fourth, last anl 
best performance of “Parsifal.” The per- 
formance was very much improved by the 
substitution of that excellent Munich artis‘, 
Paul Bender, as Gurnemanz, in place of 
the impossible Fenton. Pasquale Amato 
was the Amfortas. His magnificent impersonation of this 
role is too well known in America to need fresh praise here. 
It was most satisfactory in every way. Particularly interest- 
ing to note was the excellent German diction of this great 
Italian artist. Egen Pollak conducted and did it very capa- 
bly too. The orchestra which now at the end of four per- 
formances has got to know the score pretty well, played 
much better than it did under Weingartner. 


NOTES. 

The Boston Opera season will end on next Friday 
evening, June 19, about one week earlier than first an- 
nounced for its termination. 

Tonight there will be a performance of the 
Seville” with the same cast as last Saturday evening. To- 
morrow evening there will be a benefit performance for 
the “Empress of Ireland” victims, the proceeds of which 
will be turned over to the relief fund being raised by the 
Lord Mayor of London. The bill will be “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” followed by “Ballo in Maschera.” On Friday 
evening there will be a “soiree de gala,” the first act from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” the third of “Barber of Seville” 
and the first act of “Pagliacci.” 

It is reported that Egen Pollak, who has been directing 
some of the past performances here, is very likely to be 
seen the coming season at the desk in Boston or even 
possibly at the Metropolitan. 

Pasquale Amato is in the best of health and spirits. 


“Barber of 
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He goes to London next week to sing in an important 
concert and will then return to his home near Rimini in 
Italy for several weeks’ vacation. His summer plans in- 
clude an extensive automobile trip through the Dolom 
ites. In the fall he will be heard as guest at several of 
the German opera houses before returning to America 
where ke will begin his season with a short concert tour 





FELICE LYNE AS ROSINA, 


including several appearances with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 
Margaret Huston is here for a few weeks and is de- 
voting her time at present to coaching French songs, es- 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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me that I could make it in America quite as well. I re- 
fused to meet Mr. Rothwell, to sing for him, or to con- 
sider the matter further. 

“Mr. Rothwell had gone to Buda Pesth when my decision 
was given him, and he bought his ticket for Paris by the 


Fraulein Wolff's Operatic Career. 


fhe second season of Henry W. Savage's highly suc- 
cessful production of Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” intro- 
American audiences a young German singer, 


duced to 


Elizabeth Wolff, who soon won many an admirer through most direct route, instead of via Frankfurt, as he had in- 
her singing tended. Then chance intervened. He received a telegram 
The autumn following this, her first season in America, from Mr. Savage urging him to hear me, so he went to 
he married the young conductor, Walter Henry Roth- the ticket office to see if he could exchange his ticket, 
well, who had for several seasons directed the Savage pro- found that it had not yet closed, although a few minutes 
tions. Her retirement from the operatic stage fol- later he would have found it so, exchanged his ticket, and 


wired me to meet him at the Frankfurt station the fol- 
lowing day, as he was coming to hear me sing. I was 
furious. After all my refusals he still was coming! How- 
He informed me that he had but twenty 


shortly, for her husband accepted the post of 
director of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, which he 
has held ever since, and the young couple refused to be 


lowed very 


ever, I met him. 


eparate d 
his autumn, before the opening of the orchestral sea- minutes before the train left for Paris in which to hear 
son, they are to make a joint concert tour of the large me, but I told him that as long as he had come, he had 
cities in this country. hetter come out to the house. He did so, and met my 
It may interest readers to learn how and why Miss parents. 
Wolff, as she was then called, happened to come to Amer- “I was astonished to find that he spoke German, for I 


ica, for the reason is sufficiently ro- 
illustrative of the 


mantic, and also 


curious way in which chance may in- 





Fraulein Wolff has naturally then turned her attention 
to concert work, and has made an enviable name for her- 
self. None the less, last summer, when she spent three 
delightful months working with Jean De Reszke, it is said 
he was surprised that she was not in opera, and urged 
her to resume her work in that field, promising her that 
if she would do so, and would follow his advice, he would 
place her in the very front ranks of great opera artists. 

How the young artist happened to get her lessons with 
de Reszke proves what he thought of her ability. She 
went to Paris determined to study with him if possible. 
Upon applying to his secretary, however, she was in- 
formed that one lesson every two weeks was the best he 
could do for her. 

“Oh, that would be of no use to me,” she urged. “I 
want at least three a week.” 

The secretary assured her that this was out of the ques- 
tion. She finally decided to take the first lesson at least and 
when she sang for him, de Reszke promptly called in his 
After that lesson she was notified by the 

secretary that M. de Reszke’s in- 
structions were that she was to have 
| as many lessons as she wished. 

During her three months with 
him, she studied the role of Elsa in 
“Lohengrin” and Elizabeth in “Tann- 
hauser” in German, Marguerite in 
“Faust” in French, and “Aida” in 
Italian. 

“You belong in opera,” de Reszke 
repeatedly assured her. “I can and 
will put you in the Opera here, and 
at Covent Garden, London, if you 
will but remain and work with me 
for that purpose, and then your rep- 
utation will be made.” 

But great as the temptation was 
for one whose instincts are all to- 
ward dramatic singing, Mme. Wolff 
has thus far resisted it, although she 
resumes her studies with de Reszke 
again this summer. 


wife to hear her. 





George Sweet to Summer in 
New York. 


George Sweet has just completed 





a successful season of instruction at 


his studio in the Metropolitan Opera 


that his chief.reason for doing so 


was that he had a young soprano in his company who was — had believed that we would be obliged to speak English. 


However, we all got on famously together. I sang for 


so ideally suited to the title role. Mr. Rothwell imme- 
diately became interested. “Oh, you mean the little him, and he took a later train. I sang arias from ‘Aida,’ 
Wolff, do you not?” the agent, Herr Harder, asked, and ‘Der Freischutz,’ and a bit of ‘Salome,’ and he told me 


that he should urge Mr. Savage to engage me, and to ex- 
pect a telegram to come to Paris. Somehow, my objec- 
tions to going to America seemed to lessen, or he over- 
At all events, when the telegram came the 


Mr. Behrend assented. 
Mr. Rothwell then began discussing the possibility of 


ecuring me,” said the young artist, “and after some time, 


Herr Behrend agreed to release me from my contract ruled them. 

upon receipt of 10,000 marks, which in Germany is a big day after his arrival in Paris, | made no resistance, went 
sum of money, you know. All this was without consult- to Paris, sang for Mr. Savage, and signed a contract with 
ing me. It was agreed that Mr. Rothwell should hear me him then and there.” 


Mr. Rothwell’s personality must have had something to 


sing, and then if he reported favorably to Mr. Savage, 
and the latter wished to engage me, I was to be free to do with this sudden change of mind, since only a little 


Nhuen¢ one’ life. 
Fraulein Wolff was in her second 
season of operatic life, the highly 
promising young soprano of the 
Mainz Opera, with three more years 
of her contract to run. Henry W. 
Savage and his conductor, Mr. Roth- 
well, were in Europe looking for a 
young singer for the title role of 
Madame Butterfly,” which had had 
one extremely successful season, and 
was booked for another Mr. Roth- 
well went to Berlin, and was making 
1 round of the various musical agen- 
cies on his quest In one of the 
leading ones, Herr Harder’s, while 
talking with that gentleman, the door 
opened, and Herr Behrend, director 
of the Mainz Opera, entered He 
remarked that he had just returned 
from Paris, where he had_ heard 
Madame Butterfly,” and that while 
he did not care especially for the 
opera, he was thinking of securing 
tee sights aud peodecieg it a0 bie WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, CONDUCTOR ST. PAUL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, AND HIS 
first novelty of the coming season, WIFE, ELIZABETH WOLFF, AND GERTRUDE V. O'HANLON, THE CHICAGO MUSICAL 
: MANAGER, SNAPPED IN DENVER, COL., ON THE STATION PLATFORM. 
instead of Strauss’ “Salome,” which Mr, and Mrs, Rothwell will make a concert tour of the larger cities of America in October of this year 
had been his first intention, adding under the management of Miss O’Hanlon. 


NAKE 


more than a year later the pair were married in London, 


“When Herr Behrend broached the matter to me, how- after her American season in “Madame Butterfly.” Dur- 
ever, | objected violently. I did not want to go to Amer- ing this season she sang the role seventy-five times, and 
ica: it was too far, and I was quite satisfied to remain at traveled all over the United States. Mr. Rothwell’s 
Mainz. My parents also objected. They did not wish abandonment of operatic conducting, and acceptance of 
me to go to America alone. I insisted that I wished to the directorship of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, 


brought about his young wife’s retirement from the stage, 


a reputation for myself before going, and did not 


listen to Herr Behrend and the agent, when they assured since neither one would be separated from the other. 
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House building, New York. His 
success as a teacher is too well 
known to call for any comment, and 
it will be remembered that besides many years as a teach- 
er, Mr. Sweet had an extraordinary operatic stage career 
of twenty-two years. He was leading baritone for six 
months with Mme. Gerster with the Strakosch Grand 
Italian Opera Company and with Adelina Patti in Berlin. 

Mr. Sweet received his vocal and dramatic training from 
the distinguished Italian masters, Luigi Vannuccini, of Flor- 
ence, and the celebrated baritone, Felice Varesi, Milan, 
and dramatic work under the guidance of the great trage- 
dian, Tommaso Salvini. 

Mr. Sweet’s reputation as a vocalist places him in a po- 
sition to offer special inducements to students in the art 
of singing, from beginning to finish, especially those who 
desire to enter upon an operatic career in Italian, French, 
German or English languages; also to prepare them in all 
branches of stage deportment for the same. He also pre- 
pares those wishing to sing in oratorio, concert or drawing 
room. 

A large number of Mr. Sweet’s pupils are occupying po- 
sitions with leading companies in Europe and America, 
while others have made notable successes in the field of 
oratorio and concert. 

Following are the names of a few of Mr. Sweet’s pupils: 
Frank King Clarke, Berlin; Dr. Carl Dufft, New York; 
George Dixon, Toronto; George Fergusson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald DeKoven, Edith Miller, Alice Neilsen, Florence 
Muiford, Shannah Cumming, Maud Lillian Berri, Mrs. 
MacDonald Fahey, Viola Gillette, Mabel Gilman, Katherine 
Bloodgood. 

Mr. Sweet will remain in the city throughout the sum- 
mer. 





Odd Things in Print. 


From a Louisiana paper: “The opening piece was ren- 
dered by a mule quartet.” From a Western sheet: “Harry 
L. Gill was born in Canada, and is still a native of that 
country.” A manufacturer advertises: “There are no beds 
stronger or cheaper than ours.” Sign in a store window: 
“Fleeced Men’s Underwear, Greatly Reduced.” We learn 
from a Western paper that a lady in Dubuque “fell and 
fractured an angle.” Advertisement in Vogue: “Old fam- 
ily recipes used. Will instruct your servants or cook them 
at your home.” Harry Lane Wilson in a recent lecture 
compared Madero’s rise with “Apollo springing full armed 
from the head of Jove.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Strassberger Students Graduate. 


The graduating class for 1914 of the Strassberger Con- 
servatories, St. Louis, Mo., held its commencement exer- 
cises at the Odeon, Sunday, June 21, 1914, at 2.30 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and at 7.15 o’clock in the evening. 
Forty-three students were awarded certificates, statements, 
diplomas, medals and medals of honor. 

Director Strassberger chose Sunday to enable out of 
town friends of the graduates and the conservatories to 
reach the city in ample time to witness the exercises. 

The regular annual examination was held on Friday, 
May 29, in the theoretical, instrumental and vocal depart- 
ments, and Saturday, May 30, in the elocution and dra- 
matic art departments. 

The Board of Examiners this year consisted of Prof. 
Charles Galloway (chairman) ; Professors Sig. G. Parisi, 
Samuel Bollinger, Felix Heink, George Buddeus, Richard 
Stempf, C. G. Kern, John Towers, Helen Lewis, Mme. B. 
Strassberger, Miss E. Bateman, Richard Woltjen and 
Bruno C. Strassberger. They transacted their duties in 
the fairest manner and the results were most satisfactory. 

The graduates were as follows: 





CLASS OF 1914, 
Grapuates OF Tuirp Decree, 
Awards: Diploma of Artist Course and Medal of Honor. 

Christianna Doerner, piano and theory; Bertha J. Bourg, piano 
and theory; Cordula L. H. Joern, piano and theory; Olivia Mathilda 
Merkel, vocal and theory; Adele A. Neuwald, piano and theory; 
Viola N. Kerckhoff, piano and theory; Katie Willi, piano and theory. 

GrapuaTEs FoR SECOND DEGREE, 

Awards: Diploma of Post Graduating Course and Gold Medal. 

Myrtle D. Holthaus, piano and harmony; Florence Helen Marvin, 
piano and harmony; Tilla M. Kettelkamp, of Nokomis, IIL, piano 
and harmony; Neva A. Powderly, piano and harmony; Kathryn 
Lawton, piano and harmony; Otto W. Reinert, violin and harmony; 
Estella Carl, piano and harmony; Bessie R. Kohl, piano and har- 
mony; Emma A, E, Luther, of Oakville, Mo., piano and harmony; 
Marie Theresa Roman, piano and harmony; Ida B. McKean, piano 
and harmony; Ruth E. Chisholm, piano and harmony. 

Grabuates oF First Decree. 
Award: Diploma of Teachers’ Course. 

Florence M. Konrad, piano and harmony; Mary Angela Lang, 
piano and harmony; Mayme M. Schaeffer, of Freeburg, Il, piano 
and harmony; Ethel C. Teckemeyer, piano and harmony; Mamie 
Lorenz, piano and harmony; Carl R. Zerse, of Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
piano and harmony; Elsie M. Stroebel, elocution; Laura T. Smith, 
piano and harmony; Florence M. Hofmann, piano and harmony; 
Charlotte L. Kring, piano and harmony; Inez Bessie Huber, of Free- 
burg, Ill., piano and harmony; Ethel Wintz, piano and harmony; 
Leona Whaley Tate, of Granite City, Ill, piano and harmony; 
Charles A. Kuehn, violin and harmony. 

Private Courses, 
Award: A Certificate. 

Haudis Olin, of Kansas City, Mo., violin department; Rutha Olivia 
Fritz, vocal department; Lettie Emma Kraschinsky, vocal department; 
Alice Winifred Jaques, vocal department. 

Award: A Statement. 

Ethel M. Briggs, of Granite City, Ill., piano department; Alma E. 
Dewein, of Belleville, Ill., piano department; Helen Wigge, course 
of harmony; Myrtie Bauer, course of harmony; Sophie L. Schulte, 
course of harmony. 

Mme. E. Berry-Mayes, who kindly assisted in this pro- 
gram again, is a graduate in the artists’ course, June, 1900; 
post graduate, June, 1905; teachers’ course, June, 1904; 
and still continues her studies in the higher grades. 

The professors and teachers of the conservatories who 
assisted in the graduating exercises are Samuel Bollinger, 
Felix Heink, George Buddeus, Mme. H. Lewis, John 
Towers, Mme. B. Strassberger, Miss M. E. Bateman and 
Richard Woltjen. 

The exercises further provided for a string quintet, 
consisting of Sig. G. Parisi, Elmore R. Condon, Valentine 
Schopp, P. G. Anton and F. Freiermuth. 

Prof. H. W. Becker, A. M., gave the address, and Di- 
rector Strassberger presented the various awards. 

The program in detail is appended: 

AFTERNOON. 
All piano concertos, quartets, etc., accompanied by 
string quintet and piano. 

Quartet for two pianos, Invitation to the Dance (valse)...... Weber 
Mamie Lorenz, Leona Whaley Tate, Mary Angela Lang, 
Estella Carl. 

Piano solo, Polonaise (E major)........:ccscccccccceccececcess Liszt 
Katie Willi. 

Violin solo, VII Concerto .... iss 00a Gb a we Ce 
Che avies A. Kue ne. 

Duos for two pianos— 


eae Cee Oe ee OU Ok noc anaes cccncucaheseees Godard 
Carl R. Zerse, Prof. Geo. Buddeus. 
RE TE + koa rneieie tne sestenntanieetes Durand 


Ethel C. Teckemeyer, Prof. Geo. Buddeus. 
Trio for three pianos— 


teas Be Gina os Fe See Fe Vis deTsks vcccesctns chacad Heink 
WOO IE HID « a veccctventelbeccseuare doen tubekes Heink 
Neva A. Powderly, Florence M. Hofmann, Marie Th, Roman. 
Monologue, In the Footsteps of the Great.............e000% Bennett 
Elsie M. Stroebel. 
Piano solo, Andante and finale from Lucia..... Donizetti-Leschetizky 


(For left hand alone.) 
Bessie R. Kohl. 
amas ANON, (OO Me oo case ose yeicrconnneaGnoen Mendelssohn 
Kathryn Lawton. 
Vocal solos— 


Alla Stella Confidente (with cello obligato)............ Robaudi 

BO ERs BIOs a cs sen een tad thle sb RTRL OC Skee ewe Ventant Mattei 
Olivia Mathilda Merkel. 

Piano duo for two pianos, Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2........Liszt 


Cordula L. H. Joern, Prof. Felix Heink. 
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DU EF AU emrcet wecta 


CHICAGO-PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
Studios: 21 West 38th Street, - New York 


VAN YOR eed 





<ZZm& 





THEO. ————- Tenor 


WII teach throughout the Summer 











wet CREA TORE iit 


NOW BOOKING FOR 1914-1915 
OFFICE: 1512 TRIBUNE BUILDING, : . : CHICAGO, ILL. 


BISPHAM =~ 
ew” BOR WICK Eins! 


WISEASON 1914-18 
WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York Steinway Piano Used 


BASS-BARITONE 
Formerly ee Opera 
Mi wer 908 Seek tee Ter 
Vv 
ij lo, 
"Nig 
: T 


NOW IN AMERICA 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 1 West 34th Street, New York 


CARBONE =~ 
(Late Leading Singer (for twelve seasons) with the 
M Grand Opera ) 


Art of Singing from the first rudiments‘to the classic “Bel Canto” 
School of Opera, with Acting and ee Languages 
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Carbone’s Breath C: LI ded by famous ers, t ici as uni apparatus for breathing 
exercises. sent on i = “et 
Thirty Years’ Experience eae References 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street 33 33 New York City 





A NAME TO CONJURE WITH! AlViolinist}Whom France Declares 


to Be Without an Equal 
Thibaud’s American visit last winter was 
the violinistic sensation of the season. 
His return in the Fall will be an event of 
first importance. 


For Terms and Dales Address - LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


U. S. KERR 


BASSO CANTANTE--Song Recitals and Oratorio a Specialty 
For Bookings Address 538 West 143d Street, New York City *Phone 3313 Audubon 


The Guilmant Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 




















A School for Students with serious aims, who desire to become 


expert Organists. REOPENS OCT. 6th. 








Send For New Catalogue. 44 Vest 12th St., N. Y. 
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SOUSA iis BAND 


“HEARD THE VW ORLD 
AROUND’ 
Office: 1 West Mth Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


Alexander FS T_LOCEL 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management, Foster & David, 500 Fifth Avenue, 


KIDD KEY CONSERVATORY “mus” 


Hace Richard bes been made Dirsoter in the Conservatory and is assisted by an able 
%. Bendeteon Netzorg has also been added te the Conservatory 


aloe address 
MRS. L. A. KIDD KEY 


MARGARET HARRISON === 


68 West 66th Street, New York 


INEZ BARBOUR panies 


Manapements Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | West 34th St., New York 


= AUSTIN 








New York 

















FLORENCE 


America’s Violinist 
Season 1914-1915 Now Booking 





Address: 
THOMAS McCRATH, 133 East 34th St., New York 
Phone Murray Hill, 2239 








VOCAL STUDIO AND OPERA SCHOOL (itallan Method) 


* SCHNEIDER 


PHILADELPHIA: 1705 Chestnut St., October to May 
MUENCHEN, Germany: 9 Friedrich Str.. June to Sept. 15 


sCATHERWOOD 7: 


Fowler Apartments, 1110 W. Washington bay 
Los Angeles, Cal. e 20684 

















VIOLINIST 
Address, Russell Bridges, Empire Life Bldg., Atlanta, Gt 
) . 
PIANO USED Pianist 
Und ! ° 
“ararement of CHARLES L, WAGNER, *VetoYorn City 
OP THE 
METROPOLITA® 
Assisted by Catia Cassinl, Cellist, and Fraok La Forge, Pianist 
SEASON 1914-15 NOW BOOKING 
Baldwin Piano Used 
Baroness Evans 
H b] 
America’s Representative of the 
qua, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. June 25th to Aug. 27th, 1914. 
Tradition. Languages. Repertoire. Diction, Special Courses for 


MARY DENNISON GAILEY 
Yolanda vi ERC > Hungarian 
SOPRANO 
FRANCES ALD ror 
Von ALENNER 








THE 
PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY 


of NEW YORK 
1914 Seventy-Third Season 1915 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 





SUBSCRIPTION SERIES : 
New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore 
and Washington. 





TOURS; 
New England, New York State, 
Canada, Middle West, South 





Prospectus on application to 
Carnegie Hall, 


FELIX F. LESFELS, Manager NEW YORK 











Quartet for two pianos, Overture, Fidelio................. Beethoven 
!. Konrad, Inez Bessie Huber, Laura T. Smith, 
Cha arlott et. Kring. 


Florence } 


EV ENING, 
Quartet for two pianos, Overture de Opera Mignon......... Thomas 
Myrtle D. Holthaus, Emma A, E. Luther, 
Florence Helen Marvin, Ethel Wintz. 
Duos for two pianos— 


Minuet vee eeabeas Tee Fe Ce, <r e Thome 
Ida B. McKean, Prof. Geo. Buddeus. 
Air de Ballet RP ee eee ee Re ay ..- Thome 
Ruth E. Chisholm, Prof. Geo. Buddeus. 
Violin solo, Ballade and polonaise..............sesee00. Vieuxtemps 
Esm. Berry-Mayes. 
Piano solo, A la Bien-amee (love waltz)...............++...Schuett 


Bertha J. Bourg. 
Duo for twe pianos, Fantasie (Midsummer Night’s Dream), 
Mendelssohn 
Viola N. Kerckhoff and Prof, Felix Heink. 
Reading The Triumph of Elizabeth (from Mary Stuart)... 
Elsie M. Stroebel. 


-Schiller 


Piano solos— 


Faust Valse st ; Fi meena’ . .Gounod-Liszt 
Adele A. Neuwald. 
Piano concerto, op. 12... o bud a-bd0c0e SOOT ban Ree 
First movement, Estelle Carl. 
ee eg re reer sere Donizetti 
(With quintet and piano accompaniment.) 
Olivia Mathilda Merkel. 
Piano concerto, op. 28. .. Schytte 
Second novement, Ti lla M. Kettiieen. 
Third movement, Mayme M. Schaeffer. 
Violin solo, Fantasie Caprice. .............0.0.ee0eee004+Vieuxtemps 
Otto W. Reinert. 
Piano conccrto, op. 23, G MINOT... ...cccccccccccssocer Saint-Saéns 
Christianna Doerner. 


Statistical report. 

H. W. Becker, A.M. 
Presenting awards. 

B. C. Strassberger. 





On Tour with Minneapolis Orchestra. 


The snapshot herewith shows Leonora Allen, the gifted 
soprano of Chicago, and Cornelius Van Vliet, the well 





LEONORA ALLEN, SOPRANO, AND CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, 
THE DUTCH CELLIST, ON TOUR WITH THE MINNE- 
APOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN YANKTON, N. DAK, 


known Dutch cellist. The picture was taken in Yanktown, 
N. D., during the recent tour of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Wonderful Ears for Music. 


[From the Violin World.] 

In many persons the perception of sound is so keen as 
to be wonderful. A professional violinist, an expert in his 
line, once drifted to Edinburgh for a short stay, and en- 
gaged apartments in a street where rows of houses were 
built according to one pattern. Returning to his rooms late 
one night, and having forgotten the number of the house, 
he was at a loss to find his dwelling place until a musical 
experiment occurred to him. He imagined that he would 
be able to distinguish the sound of his landlady’s street 
doorbell and so he deliberately went along the block ringing 
each bell, till he arrived at one of a certain tone, which he 
at once recognized as the right one, and he waited until he 
was admitted. What was said by the neighbors at whose 
doors he had rung and walked away is not related. 

Sometimes those who are not skilled musicians have a 
remarkable keenness of hearing. On a certain occasion a 
young lieutenant, on leave of absence from his regiment, 
spent a night at a hotel in Manchester. The following 
morning, as he was eating breakfast, a band of street mu- 
sicians came past, and in one of the instruments he thought 
he recognized the peculiar style of the playing of a man 
who had performed on that instrument in the band of his 
regiment and had deserted. The officer immediately ran 
downstairs, found his surmise correct, and, greatly to the 





deserter’s astonishment, caused him to be at once arrested. 
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Baritone 


Recital, Concert, Oratorio Schiffman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Horatio Connell 


BASS BARITONE 
Managemen' HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


205 West 57th St., New York City 
Phone, 6510 Columbus 


GENEVIEVE FINLAY-STEWART 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, Ne w York 
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Engaged for St. Paul by sw Society, London, May 12th 
Management: Concert Direction M. H. HANSON. 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 339 West 23rd Street 


CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 





Tel. 7731 Chelsea 








Sein tween Sate MOG Oe esicabele Tt 
George | GR RRRE 





Christine MILLER Contralto 


Personal address: 1003 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


REINALD WERRENRATH 








BARYTONE 
Management: THF WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, - - New York 
EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DAVIDSON ss" 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 


JANE OSBORN-HANNAH 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Song Recitals eve taiaeeanen 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 
Personal Management Chas. L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING iaritore 
H. B. TURPIN sccompanis 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
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GEORGE 


DOSTAL 


DISTINGUISHED BOHEMIAN TENOR 
First American Concert Tour Season 1914-1915 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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DJANE. LAVOIE-HERZ 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Touring Canada and United States Season 1914-1915 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Steinway Piano used. 


WILLIAM TEN O 


WHE ELER “sz 


0. J. EHRGOTT 
Personal Address: 61 Hamilton Place, New York Personal Representative 


156 Fifth Ave. 
Also a few Pupils 
563 Park Ave., New York 
— pee 


valle ARLTON 











Recital, "Geatata. Concert 


oon 
Management, 
Iris Pendleton, 
Philharmony Hall, 
Wichita - Kansas 


New York Address, 736 W. 181 Street 
LILLIAN 


suerwoon WEIVV KIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management of Miss Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


>BRAUN 


Voice Culture : Repertoire 
Opera Concert Oratorio 


Studio: 446 CENTRAL PARK WEST 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


in his last Liederabend met the same unqualified success which at- 
tended his first recital, There is a radiance and warmth in his 
artistic and intelligent delivery which affects his audience most hap- 
pily—Der Reichsanzeiger, Berlin. 

Concert direction Wolff, Flottwellstr. 1, Berlin. 

Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
AVAILABLE FoR a LIMITED NuMBER or ENGAGEMENTS, SPRING, 1915. 


x a Olga von Turk-Rohn 


**Europe’s Famous Song Bird’’ 


E Season 1914-15 Now Booking 


Management 
Tellin Musical Bureau, New Brunswick, N. J. 


wsi OLITZKA 


ROSA 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 
Engaged as Soloist, Great Texas Saengerfest, May 11 to 14, 1914 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIOS and MUSICALES 
Manager R. BE. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


In America Season 1914-1915. Available for Recitals, etc. 


For Terms, Dates, etc., Address temporarily, care Mus- 
ical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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R. E. Johnston Presents by Courtesy of Senator and Mrs. W. A. Clark 


ANDRE TOURRET 


French Violinist and 


CAMILLE DECREUS 


French Pianist (Ysaye’s pianist for past two seasons) 
pac JOINT RECITALS—SEASON 1914-15 
All b ss communications should be sent to 
R. E JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway - New York 
CHICKERING PIANO USED 














OVIDE MUSIN’S “rvicine" 
Recognized as the HIGHEST SCHOOL of violin playing In the U.S. 


Instruction given by this 
world renowned Virtuoso 
in person, in the Au- 
thentic tempos, style, 
fingering and bowing of 
the classical repertory, 
ancient and modern. 
Musin’s SPECIAL SYS.- 
TEM greatly LESSENS 
the time ordinarily spent 
in acquirin —— and 
bow control. ecial 
SUMMER C ov SE for 
Teachers and Professionals. Piano, Harmony, with eminent 
a Singing with Mme. Ovide Musin, Coloratura So- 
no. Write for outline of Course by CORRESPOND. 
ENCE, and gb CATALOGUE of compositions and 
editions by OVIDE MUSIN. Dormitories for limited num- 
ber of students in Fok Practice Unrestricted. CHAPE- 
RONAGE. Address the REGISTRAR, 51 W. 76th St. N. Y. 






























Albert Lindquest’s Appearances. 


Albert Lindquest is the talented young Chicago tenor, 
who sang at the National Swedish Saengerfest in Minne- 





apolis, recently. Mr. Lindquest filled his first profes- 


sional engagement at the Lawrence, Kan., Musical Festi- 
val in April, 1913, since which time he has sung more than 
seventy engagements with marked success. He accom- 
panied the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra on its spring 
tour, an unprecedented honor for a singer in his first sea- 
son, and what is more important, he achieved great suc- 
cess with the audiences at every appearance, and he was 
alike popular with the orchestra members and conductor. 
Indeed, Mr. Rothwell, conductor of the orchestra, was so 
impressed with the extraordinary voice and ability of Mr. 
Lindquest that he is said to have remarked to Miss 
O’Hanlon, Mr. Lindquest’s manageress: “Do not let him 
sing professionally for at least two years. He should go 
to Europe, study the languages and prepare himself for 
opera. He can be the greatest tenor America has ever 
produced. The whole world will do him homage.” 

Mr. Lindquest sailed for Italy the latter part of June, 
and will not return to America for two and possibly three 
years. 

Mr. Lindquest has fulfilled engagements in the follow- 
ing cities within the past year: Kalamazoo, Mich., festi- 
val; Columbia, Mo., festival; Lawrence, Kan,, festival; 
Hutchinson, Kans., festival; Lincoln, Neb., recital; Atchi- 
son, Kans.; Peru, Neb.; Topeka, Kans.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Symphony Orchestra; St. Peter, Minn., recital; 
Eau Claire, Wis., three times; Rockford, Ill, two times; 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., festival, Chicago Symphony Orchestra; 
Clinton, Il.; Sioux City, la.; Oshkosh, Wis., twice; Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., twice; Helena, Mont.; Great Falls, Mont.; 
Crookston, Minn.; Fergus Falls, Sion: St. Paul, Minn.; 
Litchfield, Minn.; Huron, S. D.; Veeodiiing S$. Tk: 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Pittsburg, Kans.; Chicago, IIL, 
Marshall-Field Choral Society; Chicago, Ill, Sanai Or- 





Photo by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
ALBERT LINDOUEST 

chestra; Chicago, Ill, recital; Chicago, Ill, McCormack 
Choral Society; Chicago, Ill., Swedish Concert (Orches- 
tra Hall); Minneapolis, Minn., saengerfest; Owatonna, 
Minn.; Austin, Minn.; Albert Lea, Minn.; Osage, Ia.; 
Mason City, Ia.; Sheldon, Ia.; Vermillion, S. D.; Fre- 
mont, Neb.; York, Neb.; Hastings, Neb.; Kearney, Neb.; 
Greeley, Col.; Fort Collins, Col.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Pue- 
blo, Col.; Colorado Springs, Col.; Newton, Kans.; Abilene, 
Kans.; Salina, Kans.; Manhattan, Kans.; Ottawa, Kans.; 
Chanute, Kans.; Parsons, Kans.; Independence, Kans. ; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Little Rock, Ark.; Muskogee, Okla.; Nor 
man, Okla.; Shawnee, Okla.; Blackwell, Okla.; Enid, 
Okla.; Winfield, Kans.; Lawrence, Kans.; Tarkio, Mo.; 
Clarinda, Ia.; Creston, Ia.; Dubuque, Ia.; Appleton, Wis. ; 
Appleton, Wis.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Wausau, Wis. 


A Brilliant Regneas Pupil. 


A new soprano of unusual qu: qualifications is Miss Mitchel 
McCracken, of Memphis, Tenn., who has placed her musi- 
cal fortunes in the hands of the eminent New York teacher, 
Joseph Baernstein-Regneas. This is the second summer 
that Miss McCracken has come to New York to pursue 
her studies in the Regneas’ studios. She has been in this 
city only a very short time, and she has already sung in 
two prominent churches, at the midweek service of the 
Broadway Presbyterian Church, on Wednesday, June 10, 
and at the Flatbush Methodist Church, where William 
Amour Thayer, the well known composer, is organist. 
Baernstein-Regneas predicts a successful career for this 
young singer. 























































































































STEINWAY FAME 
HAS ENCIRCLED 
THE WORLD 


Wherever love of 
music prevails—in 
the palace of Old 
World royalty, in 
the mansion of 
aristocracy, in the 
home of the true 
music lover every- 
where—the 


teinwa 


is known and pre- 
ferred above all 
other pianos. Su- 
premacy of tone 
and workmanship 
has achieved this 
international re- 
nown, and four suc- 
ceeding generations 
have faithfully up- 
held the art ideal 
which produced the 
first Steinway. 


When you buy a 
Steinway you buy 
the Standard Piano 
of the World. 














STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Sabway Express Station at the Door 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FoR Music TEACHERS. 











First—That he is well acquainted with the essential facts 
of musical tone-phenomena, evinced by an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the artistically applied elements of music, 
rhythm, melody and harmony, as well as the ready recog- 
nition and comprehension of the symbols and signs in 
common use, by means of which musical thought and emo- 
tion are chiefly transmitted from the composer to the 
executant, whether artist, teacher or pupil. 

Second—That he may be able to elucidate for his pupils 
ny points or doubt or misapprehension, and that he be 
able on occasion, to give an adequate illustration of the 
proper interpretation or execution of the music taken up 
for study by his pupils. 

lhird—That he may know how to adopt his instruction; 
also his general perSonal attitude during the lessons, to 
the special needs and peculiar traits of each pupil. 

Fourth—That he be sufficiently acquainted with the in- 
structive, classical and romantic teaching literature of his 
department or specialty. 

Fifth—That he have a working knowledge of the tech- 
nical and other difficulties that are most likely to be en- 
countered along the path of advancement, reckoning with 
the mental, physical and temperamental equipment of the 


THE ESSENTIAL STANDARD FOR TEACHING ADOPTED BY 
THE NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, JUNE 19, 1914. 


average pupil, and know how in some effective manner to 
remedy or help overcome the faults, deficiencies and prob- 
lems as they arise. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 

A teacher who cannot at all meet such requirements 
may mean to do well, and may in the isolated case of a 
very talented pupil show a partial success; yet he is likely 
with most of his pupils to misguide and influence inju- 
riously against any future possibility of success. Experi- 
ence constantly shows how true this is. 

It is understood that it will be left to practical experi- 
ence to show wherein modifications or amplifications of 
these requirements must be made by subsequent commit- 
tees and special sessions of this association. Our com- 
mittee has fealized that it would be wise in making the 
requirements, at any tate to begin with, as liberal and 
flexible as can be, and yet fulfill the purpose. Especially 
is this required in all points whetein there still are held 
strongly divergent views. Thete was a stfong inclination 
at times to insist upon this or that particular requirement 
or test—but finally everything was eliminated which could 
not be agreed upon as being absolutely essential. It was 
thought that as soon as out average standard of achieve- 
ment was taised we could make our frequitemerits and 
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tests for examinations more exacting. We must be glad 
if at first we can keep out the frauds and incompetents. 
We can all succeed better by learning from each other, 
and we should pass along our own particular observations 
and experiences. We should, at our conventions, and at 
our local auxiliary meetings, diligently compare notes, and 
discuss subjects freely that bear upon the success of our 
profession. How much more resourceful and profitable 
will such meetings and discussions then be when a larger 
percentage of those attending and taking part are well 
versed in the essentials, for most assuredly, upon the es- 
sentials is dependent a ready comprehension of all higher 
problems. 

Text books for preparing for examinations, for teach- 
ers in genetal ate Maryatt’s “Musical Essentials,” and 
Frank McMurtay’s “How to Study and Teaching How to 
Study,” as well as the following: 

Ernest Pauet’s “Musical Forms,” Clarence G. Hamil- 
ton’s “History of Musi¢e,” Marty Venable’s “Musical Inter- 
pretation,” Patry’s “The Evolution of the Art of Music,” 
Anna Jackson’s “The Art Principle and Its Application to 
the Teaching of Music,” Tappet’s “New Book on First 
Year in Music Analysis,” and “Musical Form,” and “Edu- 
cation Through Musie,” by Charles F. Farnsworth. 
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Walter Kirschbaum Abroad. 





Walter Kirschbaum, the well known Toronto pianist 
and pedagogue, left Montreal last week for his vacation 
in Europe. He expected to arrive in Havre, France, June 
29; to proceed thence to Paris for several days, after 
which his itinerary takes him to Vienna to visit his 


anid possessing public auditoriums, to levy a special tax to 
pay for pipe organs. Does this indicate an advatice among 
Kansas people above that of other States? What would 
the lawmakers of Michigan, for example, say, if asked to 
pass a law permitting Detroit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Bay 
City and Flint to levy a tax for the purchase of an organ 


Flonzaley Quartet System. 


A carefully worked-out system is fesponsible for the suc- 
cess of the Flonzaley Quartet, according to Alfred Pochon, 
the organization’s second violinist. 

“Some years ago,” explairied Mr. Pochon, in a recent in- 

terview, “we agreed to play together according to a 





family. Thereafter, he will go to the Alps, where 
he is to spend the greater part of the summer, re- 
turning to this country via New York some time in 
September. He has just renewed his contract with 
the Canadian Musical Academy, Toronto, for next 
season, but that engagement will not interfere with 
his projected recital tour and orchestral appearances 
in the United States under the management of M. 
H. Hanson. 

Of a special recital given by Mr. Kirschbaum in 
loronto recently the Globe of that city says: “The 
hall was crowded by a representative musical audi- 
ence. The pianist once more revealed a command of 
exceptional technic, of varied tone color and of 
feeling alternating with temperamental 
warmth. In the Bach-Busoni toccata and fugue, D 
minor, he displayed a remarkable command of tone 


poetic 


color and independence of finger work in regard to 
differentiation of tone. The Chopin numbers were 
poetically rendered, and the Liszt transcription was 
brilliant in technical performance. Mr. Kirschbaum 
received enthusiastic tributes of appreciation from 
his critical audience, among whom were noticed 
many of the leading musicians of Toronto.” 

At one of the Nordheimer recitals, according to 
Musical Canada, Kirschbaum was “the star of the 
evening,” playing Liszt’s big B minor sonata, in which 
“Mr. Kirschbaum, who excels in poetic music, never- 
theless rendered the music with fine dramatic in- 
stinet, in its fitful moods of tenderness and savagi 
outbursts of fury. . When it is said that Mr. 
Kirschbaum aroused the enthusiasm of a critical au 
dience with such a work, it is a tribute to his mastery 
of his instrument and his power of imparting con- 
trast to music which might prove monotonous in the 
treatment of mere executants. His second number 
was Liszt’s ‘Legend of St. Francis,’ which was 
graphic and vivid in suggestion and finished in 
technic.” 

Regarding his recital at Forester’s Hall, Toronto, 
the Saturday Night remarks: “He once more re- 
vealed those qualities of power, technical skill and 
musical insight which have won him an assured 
His performance of the Bach-Busoni toc- 
cata and fugue was especially interesting, because of 


position 


his grasp of the tonal traceries of the composer and 
the absence of anything approaching dryness. 























YVONNE DE TREVILLE, THE NOTED COLORATURA SO- 
PRANO AND HARPIST, WITH HER ACCOMPANIST, 
MRS. WHIFFEN, PHOTOGRAPHED JUST BEFORE ONE 
OF HER COSTUME RECITALS, “THREE CENTURIES OF 
PRIME DONNE.” 


system. Having found it efficient we have retained 
it without change to the present time. The system 
is simplicity itself. Mr. Betti, Mr. Ara, Mr. 
d’Archambeau and i discovefed that we had similar 
tastes for chamber music and the same ideals. At 
the beautiful Swiss home of E. J. de Coppet we 
came together and made a gentleman’s agreement. 
As we had met at the lovely De Coppet villa on the 
hills of Cherbres, we christened our organization 
Flonzaley. Then we decided that we would give our 
autumns and winters to public performances and our 
summers to practice and the increase of our reper- 
toire. 

“Giving out undivided attention to chamber mu- 
sic, limiting ourselves to individual improvement and 
ensemble work, we decided it would be unwise to 
deviate from our path. We always play as a unit; 
we have no pupils: any publicity accorded us is as 
members of the Flonzaley, and no picture of any 
member is given out except with the others of the 
quartet. 

“In the early fall, we play in Europe at about 
thirty concerts, and in America close to 100. In the 
early summer Betti and Ara, who are Italians, go to 
their native country and visit their parents and 
friends; d’Archambeau goes to Belgium on a like 
errand, and I return to my home at Tronchet, near 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, by easy stages via Paris. 

“Later we all meet at the home of my parents, 
who have a chalet, just below the crumbling ruins of 
Gourse, overlooking Lake Geneva. Here the quartet 
works all summer, far from cities and railways, sur- 
rounded by wonderful scenery and looking down on 
the lake and valley a thousand feet below. 

“In the morning we practice separately; at I1 
o’clock we play together. A similar plan is followed 
in the afternoon. On Fridays we have a formal re- 
hearsal for friends, and on Saturdays we go to 
Flonzaley and hold the Sunday afternoon concerts 
through which we first became known.” 





Dedicated to Louis Persinger. 


Frederick Ayres, the young American composer, 
makes his home in Colorado Springs, where, during 
the past year, two of his works and his overture, 
“From the Plains,” were written. He has just com- 











\ group of musical sketches by his father, Emil 
Kirschbaum, of Vienna, proved genuinely poetic and 
ere rendered with rare feeling. Mr. Kirschbaum also 

tributed numbers by Beethoven and Chopin which were 


enthusiastically received.” 


Music for the People. 





\ couple of years ago the Kansas Legislature passed a 
law permitting cities with a population of 40,000 or over, 


for civic use? There are many among the enlightened 
people of the community who could foresee untold good 
resulting from such a movement. But as a rule such pro- 
jects have not yet met with much encouragement in the 
United States. The development of the combined com- 
mercial and altruistic mind has not as yet progressed to 
any great extent in this country.—Detroit, Mich., Saturday 
Night. 


pleted a trio, op. 13, for piano, violin and ’cello, 
which has been issued by Albert Stahl, in 
Berlin. A sonata for piano and violin by the same com- 
poser, op. 15, will be issued next month by the same pub- 
lisher. This latter one is dedicated to the American vio- 
linist, Louis Persinger, who will play it in Berlin in the 
fall with the celebrated pianist, Ernest Hutchinson. 





The number of music festivals given each year seems ta 
be on the increase, 
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Robinson Completes Successful Season. 


David Robinson, the young American violinist, has just 
completed a very successful season as concertmaster with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company. ‘ 

Mr. Robinson developed an extraordinary talent at an 
early age, and after studying for several years in this coun- 
try, went to Paris, where he was accepted as a pupil at the 
Conservatoire, after having successfully passed a competi- 
tive examination. Mr. Robinson’s principal teacher at the 
Paris Conservatoire was Guillaume Rémy, under whom he 
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DAVID ROBINSON 


developed a graceful style of playing. He then returned 
to the United States, where he has occupied several impor- 
tant positions. In 1900, he began to study with the cele- 
brated violinist, Michael Press, in Berlin, with whom he 
remained for more than three years. Following this period 
of study, he gave several successful concerts in Berlin, at 
which his illustrious teacher conducted. 





PORTLAND MUSIC LOVERS ACTIVE. 


Portland, Me., June 17, 1914. 





The last notable event of the musical season was a re- 
cital, on May 7, in City Hall, by George Copeland, the 
Soston pianist, who gave the following program: first 
movement of “Moonlight” sonata (Beethoven), “Ca- 
priccio” and “Pastorale” (Scarlatti), valse, etude and valse 
(Chopin), etudes symphoniques (Schumann), “Bruyéres,” 
“Ondine,” “La terrasse des audience du clair de lune,” 
“General Lavine,” eccentric; “Feux d’artifices,” and Span- 
ish dances (Debussy), tango (Albeniz), and Recuercos 
(Grovlez). 

This was Mr. Copeland’s third appearance in recital in 
this city, and he was greeted on this occasion by a friendly 
audience of good size. The crystalline quality of Mr. 
Copeland’s touch made his work in the Chopin numbers 
much enjoyed, but it is as an interpreter of Debussy that 
he truly excels. “Ondine” and “Bruyéres” were particu- 
larly well played. Several encores were demanded and 
granted. 


’ 


Witt C. MaAcrarLANe’s RECITALS. 


Each day during the months of July and August Will 
C. Macfarlane is to give an hour’s recital on the Kotzsch- 
mar Memorial organ in City Hall. These short programs 
will be given chiefly in order that visitors in the city may 
have an opportunity of hearing the splendid instrument. 

The Municipal Music Commission in charge of the fort- 
nightly recitals have arranged to have many soloists assist 
Mr. Macfarlane next season. Those already engaged in- 
clude: Ada Sassoli, harpist; Paul Althouse, tenor; Alma 
Gluck, Florence Hinkle and Olive Kline, sopranos; Marie 
Caslova, violinist; Christine Miller, contralto; Herbert 
Witherspoon, bass. The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
open the series and the Sacs Valley Festival Chorus and 


the Portland Men’s Singing Club will be heard at later 
concerts. 
GrouNnD BrokeN For New Exposition BuILpINe. 

Ground has been broken for the new Exposition Build- 
ing, which is to be opened next October by the Maine 
Music Festival. At the first concert, Mme. Eames, who 
lived some years in Portland, and her husband, Emilio de 
Gorgorza, are to be the soloists. The auditorium when 
completed will seat 5,000 people. S. 





MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC HOLDS ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 


One Thousand Music Lovers Fill Auditorium. 








The nineteenth annual commencement exercises of the 
University School of Music were held in the Auditorium 
of the High School, Thursday afternoon, June 18, 1914. 
An enthusiastic audience of about one thousand persons 
was present, and a graduating class of thirty-two received 
diplomas and certificates, several of whom graduated from 
more than one department. 

In the absence of Director Stanley, who is spending the 
summer in Europe, from whose hands graduates have for 
many years received their diplomas, the diplomas were pre- 
sented by William Howland, head of the vocal department. 

The occasion was of special interest in view of the fact 
that the close of this academic year marks the completion 
of Mr. Howland’s fourteenth season as head of the vocal 
department, and at this time he severs his relations with 
the University School of Music to engage in independent 
work in Detroit, Mich. 

The exercises were presided over by Doctor F. W. Kel- 
sey, president of the Board of Directors of the University 
Musical Society, and on the platform were seated the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors and a large number of the 
members of the faculty. 

Eleven candidates received artist diplomas, eight re 
ceived normal diplomas, and fourteen public school music 
certificates. 

A musical program by members of the artist class was 
given, after which a formal address on the general subject, 
“The Future of American Music,” was given by William 
Howland, followed by the presentation of diplomas. 

Many of the graduates in music will also receive diplomas 
from the literary department of the University of Michigan 
next week. 

Unique among the work of the graduates was that of 
John Alexander Meldrum, who received a diploma from 
both the piano and organ departments. Mr. Meldrum has 
been totally blind since infancy, but in spite of this handi- 
cap, he has developed remarkable musical talent, and earlier 
in the year gave complete graduating programs on both 
instruments. 

Dorothy Phebe Wines, of the piano department, has done 
splendid work, and has the-tnique distinction of being one 
of the few graduates of the School of Music who have re- 
ceived their entire instritction from the school, she having 
begun her primary work as a child at the school. 

Marian Struble and Thelma Newell, both graduates of 
the violin department, are musicians of more than ordinary 
ability, and their splendid musicianship speaks volumes not 
only for their own efforts, but for those of their faithful 
instructor, Samuel P. Lockwood. 

Owing to the length of the program, it was impossible 
for all the members of the artist class to appear, although 
the work of the entire class was of practically equal merit. 

Many of these young musicians have already been elected 
to responsible positions as teachers for next year, and 
others will engage either in public work, or will continue in 
further study. 

The complete program was as follows: 


Francis W. Kelsey presiding. 
Prayer. 
Rev. A. W. Stalker. 
A RP ey Peer Poe ete eee er oe Chopin 
Dorothy Phebe Wines. 


Als die Alte Mutter.............. Dvorak 
Be OCW cevcduttwcanses ces EPS oT CP epee se Schumann 
Kenneth Neville Westerman. 

Largo, Ma non tanto, from concerto for two violins eooee Bach 
Marian Struble and Thelma Newell. 

Ave Maria ..... cdenaneyncde texeca mae Seca h nee .Schubert 


Love Is the Wind.... er yer . .MacFadyen 
Helen Kessell 

Korngold 
-Chopin 


The Real Princess 
Impromptu, F sharp ‘ 
John Alexander Meldrum 


The Horn pw ew@hadddies waite en senkendetece 6 sores oleae 

Bruce Ditmas Bromley 
Address and presentation of diplomas and certificates 

William Howland 
Doxology. 
Benediction. 

Diplomas and certificates were awarded to the following 
named candidates: Artist diplomas—Bruce Ditmas Brom- 
ley (voice), Pontiac, Mich.; Kathryn Darby (piano), Wau- 
seon, Ohio; Esther Ellen Darrow (piano), Ann Arbor 
Mich.; Helen Marr Kessell (voice), Pontiac, Mich.; John 
Alexander Meldrum (piano and organ), Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Thelma Ursula Newell (violin), Fenton, Mich.; Genevieve 
May Seyler (piano), Ann Arbor, Mich.; Marian Struble 
(violin), Durand, Mich.; Angelia Roselthia Sweet (piano), 
Howell, Mich.; Kenneth Neville Westerman (voice), 
Adrian, Mich.; Dorothy Phebe Wines (piano), Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Normal diplomas—Laura Mathilda Borg (piano), 
Clinton, Minn.; Martha Dilworth (piano and voice), Red 
Lodge, Mont.; Lois Campbell Douglas (piano), Grosse Ile, 
Mich.; Lucille Young Farris (voice), Bangor, Mich.: Marie 
Kellogg (piano), Traverse City, Mich.; Delle Wickizer 
Perry (piano), Ann Arbor, Mich.; Helen Gertrude Sey- 
mour (voice), Manistee, Mich. Public school certificates 
Lulu Margaret Allen (music and drawing), Milan, Mich.: 
Elizabeth Campbell (music), Ann Arbor, Mich.; Lucy May 
Canon (drawing), Rochester, Mich.; Alice Louise Chap- 
man (music), Manistee, Mich.; Grace Anna Curry (music 
and drawing), Fenton, Mich.; Iva Marie Dunbar (music 
and drawing), Ann Arbor, Mich.; Emma Louise Freeman 
(music), Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ethel Mae Pinney (music and 
drawing), Brighton, Mich.; Cecile Mae Pratt (music), 
Hudson, Mich.; Lela Mae Preskey (music), Markle, Ind.; 
Hester Hopkins Robinson (drawing), La Junta, Colo.; 
Adelaide Shepherd (music), Adrian, Mich.; Florence Julia 
Staiger (music), Michigan City, Ind.; Marie Agnes Taylor 
(music and drawing), Laurium, Mich. 


Thuel Burnham in Paris. 


Thuel Burnham, the noted pianist who is coming to 
America for a tour under the management of Harry Cul- 





THUEL BURNHAM ON THE “ROTTERDAM” EN ROUTE 
FOR PARIS 


bertson early this fall, reports that he has safely arrived in 
Paris and that he is overwhelmed with work. He took a 
number of pupils from America with him and a class was 
also waiting for him in Paris. He plans to teach there 
throughout the summer, with the exception of a short time 
which he will take for the purpose of rest and preparation 
for the coming tour. 








Mrs. KING GLARK 


ieZz0 
Soprano 


American Tour 
WHOLE SEASON 1914-15 


Management, M. 3. Heusen 
437 Fiith Ave. Rew York 
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The HAMBOURG CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


PROFESSOR MICHAEL HAMBOURG, JAN and BORIS HAMBOURG 
Teachers, Amateurs and Professionals by these 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


Ss mer ( irse for 


famous artists 


GIUSEPPE F AB B | N DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN 
PIANIST 


Minneapolis 


LIMA O’BRIEN 


ACCOMPANIST 
21 West 30th St., 33 $3 $3 $3 


FREDERIC C. FREEMANTEL "3" 


89 South Tenth Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


The WIEH AN tesicsien 


July 7—Aug. 15. Appointments By Mail 
Season 1914-15 Begins 1 15 
SUITE 70, CARNEGIE HALL, EL. 5946 COLUMBUS 
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The Eminent Austrian Pianist 


a YS UN SCHULD 


Piano Recitals and Lectures on Techni by Me ti 
BUROPEAN CONCERT BURBAU, 1320 P St., mot + % 


STUDIO HALL: 
64 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OPERA CLASS 


To equip P professional singers in acting and 
tage business in all its detail 


Meets Twiee Weekly at the Studio of 


JOSEPH BAERNSTEIN REGNEAS 


133 West 80th Street 
The class is personally conducted by Mr. Regneas 

















MABEL 


GARRISON 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway H : New York Cily 


Alice PRESTON 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway,iNew York 


HENRIETTE BACH 


VIOLINIST. Management, Wolisohn Bureau, 1 W. 34 St., N. Y. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


CELEBRATED IRISH TENOR 
In America Entire Season 1914-15 


Alwaye and only under Chas. L. Wagner 069 Gomdwer 


personal management ef 
Steinway Piano Used 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


“THE PIANIST WITH A MESSAGE” 
Returns to America for 
Season of 1914-1915 


Exclusive Management, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 






































ALICE NIELSEN 


Prima Donna Soprano 





SEASON 1914-15 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 





Personal Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 








1461 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 





Tina Lerner’s Beauty and Art. 





a 

Accounts of Tina Lerner’s playing seldom fail to in- 
clude a reference to the young Russian pianist’s exceptional 
beauty and her frail girlish appearance, which contrasts 
so strikingly with the masculinity of her playing. One of 
the most accurate word-pictures of Miss Lerner has been 
drawn by a New York correspondent of the Toronto Globe. 
It follows: 

While Miss Lerner talked I glanced at the fragile figure in white 
leaning so wistfully against the black mass of grand piano. There 
was no suggestion of strength in that figure. It was slender and 
girlish. Against the crow black of the heavily massed hair the skin 
of the thin oval face looked almost dead white. One New York 
critic had said that that face was the most beautiful that had ever 
come out of Russia. And Russia has been called the land of beau- 
tiful women. There was no suggestion of strength about the lines 
of that figure beside the gloomy piano. Yet it suggested power. 
There was something panther-like in its quietness. It seemed vital 
with potencies, as charged as a Leyden jar. There was power, too, 
in the passive white hands, as strong as a man’s. “Oh, my ugly 
hands!” she sadly cried as she held them up to the light. But they 
were not ugly hands, they were only hands specialized for art. 

Miss Lerner is said to have played the Tschaikowsky concerto at 
five of her orchestral appearances on her last visit, which inva- 
riably called forth comment betokening surprise that so big a work 
should be played in such a masterful manner by so tiny an artist. 


Referring to her interpretation of this concerto, one 
writer said that she played “in a way calculated to take 
your breath away, make your hair stand on end, and your 
heart stop beating. To see her rush through those broken- 
was like watching a biplane turn somer- 
And there was nothing dryly mechanical 
about it all, either. She is a petite mortal, with a wonder- 
ful lot of personal grace and dignity, a tremendously showy 
way of playing, and not the least bit of affectation. Her 
technic is superb, her musicianship without apparent flaw, 
and her accuracy absolute.” (Advertisement.) 


octave passages, 
saults in midair. 





Clever Caricaturing. 


This is Theodore Spiering. It is necessary to explain 
the identity of the accompanying caricature, because of 
the ferocious look which the clever penciler, Lindloff, has 





THEODORE SPIERING. 
(By the famous caricaturist, Lindloff.) 


given to the famous violinist, Theodore Spiering, who, as 
every one knows, is amiability and gentleness itself. 
Spiering’s friends, however, will decide that the caricatur- 
ist, in spite of the savage expression with which he en- 
dowed the artist, has succeeded in catching something of 
the Spiering facial and physical characteristics. 

Apropos, the second edition has just been published of 
Spiering’s “Artist Studies for the Violin,” op. 4. Bote 
& Bock are the publishers of the work and they report 
a tremendous sale for it. Spiering played the studies at 
his New York recital in February, 1910, and it will be 
remembered that they made a striking impression on all 
those who could appreciate their thorough musical and 
pedagogic worth. 





On one crowded night last week, we noticed, four of 
the leading coloratura singers of the present time were all 
appearing simultaneously at different places—Hempel at 
Drury Lane, Melba at Covent Garden, Tetrazzini at the 
Albert Hall, and Florence Macbeth at the Queen’s Hall. 
Who shall say after this that vocal fireworks are to be 
reckoned a dying industry?—London Truth. 
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MARGARET F< EY EF. & COnTRALTO 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


Manacemeot, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 1 W 34th S8t., New York 
Personal Address. 600 West 138th St Phone 1810 Audubon 
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FLORENCE 


TRUMBULL 


PIANISTE 
Vorbereiterin aerate depet + ammad Leschetizky 
VIII Laudongasse 22 - Vienna, Austria 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


Dutch Cellist 


2614 Emerson Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MARIE KAISER 


SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGG 
near Munich, GERMAN; 


‘HUSTON 


SOPRANO 
In Europe Season -1914-15) ™ 
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GENOVESE 


MEZZO SOPRANO. Formerly Manhattan Opera Co.’ 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 
EXOLUSIVE MANAGEMENT, ARWIE FRIEDBERG. (425 BROADWAY, KEW YORK 
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=a sioRsio M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts. Musical Director of the 
Labor Temple Choir, New York. Teach- 
ing during summer, Monday, Wednes- 
day and Saturday only. Special terms. 

VOCAL STUDIO, 1425 Broadway 

Metropolitan Opera House Buliding, New York 

(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

Public Recitals throughout season for 

advanced pupils. Write for Ci-culars. 
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Management ANTONIA SAWYER 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS ‘= 


Exclusive ee yy 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1 Broadway, New York 


MME. GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER 


SOPRANO 
MUNHALL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Florence Hinkle 


oo SOPRANO.... 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique, Berlin 





624 9th AVE., 














Vocal Studio: 28 West 63rd Street, New York 
Lionel Robsarte 
Opera Tenor 
Instructor to the Profession. Hotel Woodward,N. Y. 








om" GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Instructor of the Miller Vocal Art Science and The Art of Singing 
Carnegie Tel. 1350 Columbus 


JOHN THOMPSON az 


PIANIST 


TOURING EUROPE SEASON 1914-1915 


Miss LE GINSKA 


Hotel Grenoble, Seventh Ave. and 56th St., New York, Tel. 909 Columbus 
“One £ the most remarkable women pianists now before the pub- 
lic.’"—-N. Y. Tribune, April 22, 1914. 


Hae sooyv WETZEL 


Coloratura Soprano 


Now “>pearing with several Italian Grand 
Oper: j-ompantes. MILAN, ITALY 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


THE FAMOUS AUSTRIAN PIANIST 
In America Season 1914-1915 


Direction: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
BALDWIN PIANO 


LESLEY MARTIN, be! canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, = 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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LOUIS SIEGEL 


Violin Virtuoso 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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GRACE POTTER 
MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


Exclusive posnapoment S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler 
Bldg.. 220 West St.. New York. Phone, Bryant 8520 














OSCAR SAENGER — Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, Conried Grand 
y €o.; Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; 
se Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Lila 
Robeson, contralto, seerepelien Opera Co.; Rudolf Berger, tenor, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; Heinrich Hensel, tenor, Metropolitan Opera 
Co.; Paul Althouse, tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Austin Hughes, 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Louis Kreidler, baritone, Metropoli- 
tan Upera Co.; Helen Warrum, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.; Agnes 
Berry, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.; Henri Scott, basso, Chicago 
Opera Co.; Allen Hinckley, basso, Chicago Opera Co.; Mabel Sie- 
monn, soprano, Hammerstein Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Hammerstein Opera Co.; Kathleen Howard, contralto, Century 
Opera Co.; Dr. Hugh Schussler, basso, Century Opera Co.; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; Albert Wiederhold, bass- 
baritone; Léon Rains, basso, Dresden Royal Opera; Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, pogenmn, 
Grand Opera; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera; Joseph Baern- 
tein-Regneas, basso, Grand Opera; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; 
Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Bessie Bow- 
man-Estey, contralto; Mae Jennings, mezzo-soprano; Louise Barnolt, 
contralto; John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, 
baritone. Phooe 687 = Stadie: 6 East 8ist St.. New York 


RAPPOLD IN DENVER CONCERTS. 


Mme. Rappold-Berger Wins Many Admirers in Western 
City—Rudolf Berger Shares Popularity—Symphony 
Orchestras Heard in Good Programs— 
Municipal Band’s Concerts. 





2735 East Colfax avenue, 
Denver, Col., June 22, 1914. 


Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera, was received 
by large and enthusiastic audiences at her two appearances 
with the Cavallo Symphony Orchestra, on June 12 and 109, 
at Lakeside, one of Denver’s beautiful summer resorts. 

Her reception on each occasion showed that she has 
completely won the hearts of the people of this city, both 
by her splendid art and her gracious personality. 

The second concert (the first was reviewed last week) 
presented Mme. Rappold in two arias, one from “Il Trova- 
tore” and “Vissi d’Arte,” from “La Tosca,” and also in a 
group of songs. 

Her voice was of unfailing beauty and richness of tone 
throughout. Mme. Rappold was given an ovation after 
each number and she responded graciously to several en- 
cores. 

The Metropolitan soprano was accompanied on_ this 
Western trip by her distinguished husband, Rudolf Berger, 
Wagnerian tenor. They spent several weeks in Central 
City, Col., taking many interesting trips throngh the 
mountains and into the mines. 

Mme. Rappold expressed herself as being very much im- 
pressed with the Colorado scenery and its delightful cli- 
mate, and said that she hoped to spend at least two months 
of next year in Sullivan County on her farm. These fa- 
mous artists were the recipients of much more social at- 
tention during their visit in Denver than they were able 





SNAPSHOT OF MME. RAPPOLD AND RUDOLPH BERGER. 
Taken at Central City, Col., while on their recent Western trip. 
hey are just starting for a ride into the mountains. 


to accept on account of their limited stay in the city and 
their desire to be in the mountains as much as possible. 
They left Denver on the 20th for Louisville, Ky., where 
they will appear in a five days’ festival. 

The Cavallo Orchestra played the symphony in G minor 
by Mozart; the Ballet Suite from “La Source,” by 
Delibes, and overture to “Il Guarany,” by Gomez, which 
proved to be agreeable music for hot weather. 

ExvitcH PROGRAM. 

Schumann’s E flat major symphony was given at the 
Elitch concert. Delia Donald Ayer, soprano, was the so- 
loist; she sang Santuzza’s aria from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and responded to an encore “Love, Press Thy Lips 
to Mine,” by Denver’s well known composer, Lola Carrier 
Worrell. 

Other numbers by the orchestra were “The Enchanted 
Lake” and “Kikimora,” by Laidow, and “Capriccio Es- 
pagnol,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The writer was unable to attend this concert as the 
Lakeside concert was given at the same hour, but the 
work of the orchestra under Horace Tureman and the 
solo work of Mrs. Ayer were enthusiastically praised by 
those who did attend. 

MunIiciPAL BAND CONCERTS. 

The Denver Municipal Band, under the direction of 
Frederick Neil Innes, is playing to large crowds in City 
Park every evening. 

The programs are made up of good music, not of the 
incomprehensible kind, but of the inspiring and melodious 
compositions of the masters, with a sprinkling of the pa- 
triotic and the semi-popular. 

Mr. Innes will give a series of Wagnerian programs 
during the summer ; the first was given last Friday evening 
with Rose McGrew Schoenberg, soloist. 

Scenes from “Lohengrin” comprised the second part of 
the program, including “Elsa’s Dream,” sung by Mme. 
Schoenberg, who was generously applauded by the throng. 

These concerts are a great source of pleasure to thou- 
sands of people, aside from the fact that they cultivate a 
taste for the best in music. 

Dotores ReEpyY MAXWELL. 
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It is singular enough that there never was a com- 
poser who would not rather be called a composer of 
note than a composer of notes. 

aint 

St. Louis, Mo., has raised $150,000 toward its 
contemplated fund of $500,000 for the erection of a 
modern grand opera house in that city. 

Three Parisian critics were in favor of Strauss’ 
“Joseph’s Legende,” and ten others were against it. 
The latest Strauss work must be even better than 
we had thought. 

Lillian Nordica’s funeral was held in London last 
Tuesday at the King’s Way House Church, where 
she was married five years ago to George Washing- 
ton Young, of New York. 


—_—©—___— 


For the Giirzenich concerts in Cologne, no suc- 
cessor to Fritz Steinbach has been appointed since 
illness necessitated his withdrawal. Various guest 
conductors will be heard in this series of concerts 


next season. 


a 


Now that the echoes of the baccalaureate sermons 
are beginning to die out, the tinkles of the conserva- 
tory commencement pianos fill the musical ear. 
Thus something always is being done for the 
pleasure of the public. 


Scriabine is reported as having finished a composi- 
tion called ‘““The Mystery of the Thousands,” which 
seeks to “tell in musical terms the story of human 
development and world spirit in mankind.” It is a 
respectable sized subject. 


wT a> 


America’s musical independence will be celebrated 
as usual this year on July 4 by all those American 
musicians who have gone abroad to coach for a few 
months in Europe and to hear opera at Covent 
Garden, Bayreuth and Munich. 


—»———->- — 


It is denied by various individuals and by several 
daily newspapers that Frank Damrosch intends to 
give up the directorship of his conservatory, re- 
ported last week by the Musicat Courter on the 
strength of a rumor, which was expressly stated to 
be such, 


Music failed to “have power to sooth,” when 
rioting broke out at Hermasillo, capital of the State 
of Sonora, Mexico, “because the leader of the State 
band persisted in repeating a composition of his 
own for the Governor of the State, Jose Maria 
Maytorena. Adherents of General Carranza ob- 
Maytorena being a constitutionally elected 


jected, 
The composition was entitled, “Viva May- 


official.” 
torena.” 
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There is a great deal of gossip afloat about future 
changes in the managerial and musical direction of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. We are in a posi- 
tion to state from the best possible source of in- 
formation the names of the gentlemen who will suc- 
ceed Giulio Gatti-Casazza as manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House and Arturo Toscanini as chief 
conductor; the successor of the former gentleman 
will be Giulio Gatti-Casazza, and of the latter, Ar- 
turo,Poscanini. 


“Gustav Mahler’s seventh symphony is no syn- 
phony,” says the Leipsic Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Musik; “it is a frightful conglomeration of pro- 
gram music, or music suitable for melodramatic 
effects. It might more properly be called spasmodic 
symphony music.” With all due respect for Mah- 
ler’s knowledge of harmony and his skill in counter- 
point and orchestration, the opinion of the Neue 
Zeitschrift is one shared by us and by many other 
sane musical persons. Even those Mahler ad- 
herents who were most immoderate in their praises 


a few years ago subsided quickly when they saw 
that the public could not be cajoled or threatened 
into even a slight degree of enthusiasm for Mahler. 
His symphonies will not outlive the second decade 
of this century. 

Newark, N. J., is to have a music festival. C. 
Mortimer Wiske, director of the annual Paterson 
(N. J.) Festival, has been engaged and will begin 
his work early in September. He will continue his 
activities in Paterson as heretofore. 





ee 


Charles S. Mellen’s story (told before the in- 
vestigating commission in Washington) as to how 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr., “sponsored” the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad reminds 
musical persons of the way the Ricordi publishing 
house at Milan sponsors Italian opera. The one 
system is first cousin to the other. 








New York’s parks are to have variety in their 
music this summer. In addition to the regular 
bands and orchestras, the peepul will hear also vocal 
selections given by the Arion Society, the Jewish 
Mannerchor, and the Polish Singing Society, and 
special concerts participated in by the Police Band, 
Fire Department Band, Interborough Band, and 
Bethlehem Steel Band. Arthur Bergh has been 
selected to lead the orchestral programs and Nahan 
Franko will direct those for band. John Philip 
Sousa is to lead the concerts of July 4 and 5. 


It is a matter for the musical profession to be 
proud of, that so few of its well known members 
have been dipsomaniacs. In the realms of painting, 
literature and the dramatic stage, the cases of con- 
firmed drunkards number many. In music, how- 
ever, the alcoholic curse has wrought practically no 
havoc. None of the great composers drank habit- 
ually to excess, although many of them were of 
convivial habits and sought the taverns often for 
the society of boon companions. This immunity of 
the musical brethren is an interesting subject to 
ponder over for the physiologists and psychologists. 


een 


“As a generator of religious emotion, no ora- 
torio or mass equals ‘Parsifal,’” says Henry T. 
Finck in the New York Evening Post; and that 
was exactly what Wagner figured upon very 
shrewdly when he wrote his musical preachment 
with its outer semblance of piety and its inner lack 
of sincerity. As pure art creations Wagner’s pagan 
“Ring” dramas are immeasurably superior to 
“Parsifal” and another dozen years will see the 
“consecrational” opera of Wagner almost entirely 
shelved except as a curiosity. On the whole it is 
uninspired, shallow, monotonous music, puerile and 
poorly constructed drama, and faulty philosophy 
and bad religion. 


Under the caption ‘‘When,” a country newspaper 


prints the following, which with some slight altera- 
tions might be applied with equal justice to large 


. journals, musical as well as otherwise: 


Most people who read a paper would like to have it 
come to their hands without any typographical errors. 
This is quite possible, when, in the absence of typesetting 
machines (and the operators of these, too, have their 
troubles), all the following conditions come together : 

1, When the contributor has written correctly. 

2. When he has written the correct thing distinctly. 

3. When the compositor has only the correct letters in 
the different cases. 

4. When he does not take letters from a wrong case. 

5. When he sets them correctly. 

6. When the “reader” corrects every error. 

7. When the compositor corrects the “rough proof” 
properly. 

8. When the 
tively. 

And when a dozen other circumstances work together 
for good. 


“reader” reads the corrected proof atten- 
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We must learn that there are more useful and well- 
sounding harmonies and chord connections than are dreamt 
of in magisterial wisdom, whether old or new.—Bernhard 
Ziehn: “Canonical Studies,” page 8. 

The time is not yet ripe for an exhaustive account 
of the life and work of Bernhard Ziehn, who died 
little more than two years ago, on the morning of 
September 8, 1912, and in whose passing music has 
suffered a positive loss. 

Numerous as have been the articles published 
concerning Ziehn’s works, and the analyses of them, 
there is still wanting a full and searching record of 


BERNHARD ZIEHN’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 


BY JULIUS GOLD 


[Formerly Professor of Musical Science in Drake University.] 


ing from nearly one hundred composers and illu- 
minati, from the old classicists to the ultra moderns. 
The service which Ziehn has rendered to the art and 
science of music in the production of this work can 
not be overestimated. It is safe to say that no 
other treatise has so helped to place the study of 
music on a truly scientific basis as has this volume 
by Ziehn. 

Perhaps the most remarkable passage which may 
be found in the book is that given at page 59, in 
explanation of the chapter on “Beitrage zur Or- 














remarkable passage which I mentioned above, that 
Ziehn did his most significant service. For here he 
departed altogether from the antiquated principles 
of musical theory, and in one mighty passage broke 
up entire theories built upon the old yard measure 
kind of speculations. The translation of the oft- 
mentioned passage, which I now quote, was made 
by Mr. Ziehn and sent to me in a letter dated at 
Chicago on January 10, 1912. It is as follows: 
“The examples given in this chapter are of in- 
finite importance, because they so emphatically 







































































his adventures as a theorist and contrapuntist, and thographie” (Contributions to Orthography). brand as unmusical the stubborn assertion as to the 
of his life in general. Here no pen by. unequal value of half tones. 
attempt will be made to treat of A Sidi h Li A dA Not the laws of physics but the 
the many sided characteristics 0° . . masterpieces in music are the 
this master of harmony (indeed, = {- a — Sy eS mot — ee +=——>_ standard of judgment for the 
he was styled a master of all the o: - , science of music. Music, at 
contrapuntal complexities known pare ' _ 2 o : least since Seb. Bach, has as 
to the mind of man); only the = = SS SE SS at oe ee ol ant See SS foregone conclusions the di- 
merest biographical outline can = vision of the octave into twelve 
be given, together with a few . . n ——— — -~- equally large half tones, i. e., 
critical notes interspersed with ae SS + = ——s =n oe ~—siétthee equal temperament. For the 











citations from some of his many 
letters written to me since 1905, 
at which time I became his pupil. 

Bernhard Ziehn was born on January 20, 1845. 


Fig. 1. 


His birthplace was the historical town of Erfurt in 
Thuringia, long made famous for its magnificent 
cathedrals, which are of great antiquity. Here also 
were born some of the greatest minds of medieval 
and modern times. 
yet known to me. 

in music when a boy, but passed through the com- 
mon and normal schools, and then for three years 
He mi- 


Of Ziehn’s parentage little is 
He was not especially instructed 


was teacher in the schools of Muhlhausen. 
grated to America in 1868, and 
for two years after was assistant 
teacher of theory and the history 
of music—also of Germair and 
certain branches of higher math- 


An enigmatical six part canon in Contrary Motion by Johann Philipp Kirnberger (1721-1783). This 
canon is beautifully engraved in the form of an ornamental design on the title page of Kirnberger’s “Die Kunst des 
reinen Satzes in der Musik,” Part II (1776). S 


See Fig. 2. 


This passage should be read and reread by every 
person whose aim it is to master the finer technical 
difficulties of the composers’ craft, for it is re- 
I say remarkable advis- 
edly, for there are certain “schulmeister 
maintain that the art of musical composition needs 
to be studied with the help of a yard measure. In 
their works whole tone seconds are treated as dif- 
fering in size, as are also the diatonic and chromatic 
The fundamental principle upon which 


markable in many ways. 
” 


who still 


half tones. 


Yo berbiane: pan bemnpe a muta furdeaio om itt. RY. Kirabupa, Vie 





ematics—in the German Lutheran 
school at Chicago. About the 









year 1871 he abandoned the pro 
fession of his youth and turned 
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his entire attention to the study of 
the science of music. 

Ziehn’s first published works 
(Hamburg, 1881) were a “Sys- 
tem of Exercises for the Piano” 
and ‘‘A Method for the Instruc- 
tion of Beginners,” 





emphasizin; 
the naturaily opposite position of 
the hands in playing, and the 
necessity of technical training for 
their symmetrical development 
thes« 
works are mostly in symmetrical 


The exercises given in 
inversion, in accordance with this 
principle. Fic, 2 

A still more important work, | 
“Harmonie und Modulations- 
lehre’”* (Berlin, 1888), has exerted a pronounced 
influence on the trend of modern musical com- 
position, here and abroad. 
great extent 


} 


written the day before. 


This work is to a 
inductive, and illustrates each step 
by examples from the best musical literature, quot- 


‘Symmetrical inversion (Ger. “Symmetrische Umkehrung,” i. e., 
‘Umkehrung nach der Gegenseite’’?) means strict inversion in con 
trary motion, the same as the classic contrarium reversum chromati 
cally expanded. Mr. Ziehn remarked in a note to me: “I used this 
expression, ‘nach der Gegenseite,’ before I found out ‘symmetrical 
inversion’ is better, more useful.” 

‘Theory of Harmony and Modulation. A reprint of this work 
was brought out in 1910 by Chr. F. Vieweg, Berlin, and in its Eng- 
lish dress, under the title of “A Manual of Harmony: Theoretical 
and Practical,” was issued from the press of Wm. A. Kaun, Mil 
waukee, in 1907. 


[Bernhard Ziehn’s solution of the puzzle-canon shown in Fig. 1 
Ziehn, and was executed while on his death bed. As it was mailed to me on August 14, 








student of music nothing more 
superfluous can be imagined 
than the cognizance of any, un- 
equal temperament. Yet this negation of the equal 
value of musical half tones becomes very hazard- 
ous in the attempt to apply it to musical composi- 
tion. What shall, for example, a student of music 
do with a sentence like the following: ‘The triad 
upon the second degree in major is a diminished 
triad, which only accidentally bears a resemblance 
to the minor triad.’* The mentally slow student 
derives no benefit from it; he commits that sen- 
tence to memory as any other sentence. And the 
student capable of thinking gains 

™™=" but the benefit of doubt, which is 

sometimes very questionable both 
for teacher and pupil. To the one 
endowed with scant power of 
reasoning perhaps the thought 
might come: ‘If d, f, a, in C 
major is a diminished triad, what 
is d, f, a flat? But he whose 
mind is not stunned will not make 
only that objection; many dis- 
agreeable, but nevertheless amus 
~ ing conclusions will force them- 
selves upon him, perhaps of the 

} following kind: ‘If the triad d, f, 
a, in C major is diminished, the 
triad upon the sixth degree, lying 
must be in C 
major an augmented one. Now, 
undoubtedly d, f, a and a, ¢, e, as 
tonic minor triads, are equal to 
each other. From this would fol- 





above it, a, c, e 








Jutrus Gorp.] 


Ziehn has based his entire work in the science of 
music is that expressed in the following words: 

“The expression large and small half tones should 
not be adopted, as music since Sebastian Bach 
knows no difference in the value of half tones.” 
[See “A Manual of Harmony,” p. 2.] 

It was in reference to this sort of thing, perhaps, 
that Glenn Dillard Gunn wrote: “As a critic of 
the German theorists of the nineteenth century, 
Ziehn performed a significant service in dissipating 
the cloud of arbitrary and absurd tradition which 
cumbered the progress of the art.” 

But it was in the writing of such things as in the, 


This is the last piece of music penned 


low that a minor triad is equal 
not only to a diminished, but also 
augmented triad. The 

equality of the diminished and 
augmented triads provided, their halves will also 
third equals 
Thus one may arrive at 
last at the conclusion that a minor triad is equal 
to a major triad.’ We are not to make simple 
things incomprehensible or irrational by obscure 
phraseology and apparently profound sophistry, but 


1912, it was probably tg an 


be equal; hence a small [minor] 


a large |major] one. 


we must endeavor to explain, as simply as possible, 
things which are difficult to understand, and fur- 
thermore use every effort in our power that the 
equal temperament, so happily evolved, be not dis- 


‘For a comprehensive analysis of Diatonic Triads in the light 
of physical research, see Helmholtz-Ellis, ““The Sensation of Tone” 
(Third Edition), Section on “Dissonant Triads” (p. 388 ff.).—J. G 
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turbed. Music is no longer a physical experiment. 
The music of the last two centuries was and is pos- 
sible only in consequence of the equal temperament. 
And this musical music will under all circumstances 
be more important for the musician, and remain 
so, than the mere physical of any scholar to whom 
music is but a branch of natural sciences. At any 
rate, all results of physical research with pretended 
reference to musical science, often peculiar, should 
be withheld as long as possible from the music stu- 
dent who is not at the same time a student of phys- 
ics. But whoever would consider himself as re- 
stricted in this direction in his thirst for knowl- 
edge, may study the chapter on ‘Mathematic Modu- 
lation’ from Ludwig Bussler’s ‘Partitur-Studium.’” 

Ziehn also contributed articles to various German 
musical periodicals, and enjoyed extraordinarily high 
standing as an authority on certain branches of mu- 
sical history. His opinion of the genuineness of a 
certain work ascribed to Bach—namely, the “St. 
Luke Passion”-—was accepted over that of Spitta 
by celebrated German scholars, from whom he re- 
ceived admiring letters of agreement. As a student 
and authority on the correct execution of the old 
embellishments found in classical works he was 
without an equal anywhere. 

In a recent review [in the Musicat Courter] 
of Ziehn’s “Five and Six Part Harmonies,’”* 
his harmonization of “Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott” is considered to offer an interesting com- 
parison with the treatment of the same tune in 
Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” symphony, Meyer- 
beer’s “Huguenots” and Wagner’s “Kaisermarsch.” 
Along with which the critic believes the progression 
of fifths in this setting, a little too freely modern 
for the diatonic nature of this old tune; and at the 
same time cries out against the free use of cross re- 
lations in so many places. “These things,” he main- 
tains, “are prohibited in the strict style and are mat- 
ters of judgment in the modern style.” What non- 
sense! Classical literature abounds in examples of 
cross relations; and at least three names imperish- 
able—Bach, Beethoven and Bruckner, each the lu- 
minary of a great epoch in the progress of the art— 
leave no doubt as to matters of judgment in rela- 
tion to styles strict and free. Bach made use of 
this progression—that is, the unharmonious relation, 
cross relation, or “Relatio non harmonica,” as it 
lias been variously styled—in his choral harmoniza- 
tions and in his fugues; it occurs in the finest works 
of Beethoven; and Bruckner employed it in his sym- 
phonies: was not Ziehn justified then in using it 
with equal propriety, and with equally good effect, 
in a modern setting of an old tune? 


—® 


NERO’S FIDDLING. 


“While Rome burned Nero fiddled,” runs the 
popular phrase. Nero did nothing of the sort, how- 
ever, because there were no fiddles in those days 
for him to fiddle on. Suetonius tells us plainly that 
Nero sang a poem on the ruin of Troy when he be- 
held the beautiful effects of the fire: 

“Hoc incendium e turre Maecenatiana prospectans 
laetusque flammae ut aiebat, pulchritudine Halosin 
llii in illo seaenico habitu decantavit.” 

The word “decantavit” is compounded of de and 
cantavit. Cantavit means “he sang.” De means 
only that he “re-sang.” All our modern words 
which have descended from the Latin, cantus, cano 

such as cantata, cantatrice, descant, chant—refer 
to singing and singer. By no possible means can 
the words of the ancient Latin historian, Suetonius, 
be translated into anything that means playing an 
instrument. In an earlier chapter of his Life of 
Nero, the historian tells us that the Emperor was 
so careless of his dignity as to play the cithara in 
public. Soon after his advancement to the throne 
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he sent for Terpnus, who is called a “citharoedus” 
in the Latin history. 

A citharoedus was a man who sang to the accom- 
paniment of a cithara, in the same sense that our 
medieval word “bard” meant a man who sang to the 
accompaniment of a harp. 

The word cithara has descended to us through 
various transformations. It appeared in England 
as cithern, in Italy as cetera, in Germany as cither, 
and recently as zither. The word, in fact, has 
changed less than the instrument has. 

Tacitus, the other famous Latin historian who 
has written about Nero, says in his “Annals” that 
“postremo ipse scenam incedit multa cura tentans 
citharam et praemeditans assistentibus familiaribus” 
—which means, in plain English, that Nero went 
on the stage playing on his cithara pieces familiar 
by long study. But this account of Tacitus has 
nothing to do with the burning of Rome. 

It would be only a waste of time to bring more 
proof in support of a statement which no one dis- 
putes. Yet how came the popular belief that Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned? 2 

Before answering that question, let us look at a 
few sentences from Bacon’s essay, “Of the True 
Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates.” 

Bacon carries the word “fiddle” a long way past 
the age of Nero into ancient Greece and says of 
Themistocles that, “desired at a feast to touch a 
lute, he said he could not fiddle but yet he could 
make a small town a great city.” 

Bacon made as much of a blunder in talking about 
a lute as he did about a fiddle. Neither one of those 
instruments belonged to Greece. A little farther on 
in the same essay Bacon uses the word fiddling: 
“And certainly those degenerate arts and shifts 
whereby many counsellors and governors gain both 
favor with their masters and estimation with the 
vulgar, deserve no better name than fiddling, being 
things rather pleasing for the time, and graceful to 
themselves only than tending to the weal and ad- 
vancement of the state which they serve.” 

Bacon implies that fiddling means trifling. 

The word fiddle seems to be derived from a Low 
Latin word of the ninth century, fidula, a little 
stringed instrument. This word was corrupted into 
vitula, viola, vielle, viol in France and Italy. In 
Germany the word became viedel and in England it 
got into the Saxon language as fithele. Fiddle and 
violin are therefore from the same word. But 
whence came the meaning of fiddling as trifling? 
We shall see. 

In “Pierce’s Supererogation,” written by Gabriel 
Harvey in 1593, is the expression fiddle-faddle, 
meaning nonsense, delay and trifling. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in the play, “Wit without 
Money,” make use of the words: “Leave those 
fiddle-faddles.” We refer our readers to Wheat- 
ley’s “Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English language” for our authority. Here we find 
the word fiddle-faddle used without any reference 
whatsoever to a musical instrument. 

In Charles Mackay’s “Gaelic Etymology of the 
English Language” we find that fiddle-faddle is a 
reduplication of the Gaelic fadal-fadalach. Fadal 
means length, prolixity, and fadalach means tedi- 
ous, prolix, 

We cannot say whether Dr. Mackay is correct or 
not. His explanation has the appearance of truth 
and common sense, at any rate. He points out that 
the proofs of the Gaelic origin of much of the 
English language are “the Keltic names of places 
(London itself is a Gaelic name) in every part of 
the British Isles; second, the patronymics of fami- 
lies, not merely Scottish, but English, which are 
clearly traceable to the Gaelic; and the incorpora- 
tion into the language of many hundreds of words, 
many of them called slang or cant, and declared to 
be unfit for the purposes of literature,” etc. 

All students of language know that strange 
words, either new or old, are often slightly changed 


to fit some recognized sound in the language. It 
was a perfectly natural process for the half civilized 
Saxons to change the Low Latin fidula into fithele, 
and it is not at all remarkable that the Saxon fithele 


and the Gaelic fadal should both become fiddle. 


We have, then, one word with two meanings. 

Bacon uses fiddle with both meanings in his essay, 
published in 1612, at which period the expression 
“fiddle-faddle” was in use among contemporary 
writers. 

In the correct sense of the Gaelic word fadal 
Nero was tedious, prolix and frivolous while Rome 
burned. 

Suetonius informs us that he improvised a sort 
of epic poem on the destruction of Troy while 
Rome was burning. After the manner of the time, 
he accompanied his recitative with an occasional 
chord on the cithara or lyre. 

That is all that Nero’s fiddling amounted to. 

It is unimportant to us or to any one else what 
Nero’s instrument was. But it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the student form the habit of precision 
in his mental methods and not accept offhand such 
loose and misleading statements that Nero fiddled, 
and that therefore the fiddle, or violin, was in use 
two thousand years ago. 

a een 


AS TO WRITE-UPS. 


Under the title of “Free Write-Ups,” the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger is reprinting and sending out 
broadcast an editorial which appeared in its pages. 
This editorial opens with a story that is worth tell- 
ing even if it does not, as the Ledger says, “illus- 
trate what has grown out of the pernicious practice 
of most newspapers in giving free write-ups to ad- 
vertisers.” 

The story is of the old days when the trade of the 
country store was mostly barter. The consumma- 
tion of each deal was celebrated by a drink from 
some form of the store’s liquid stock, the store- 
keeper standing treat: 

Into such a store walked a native whose reputation for 
meanness was monumental. He had a newly-laid egg, 
which he wished to exchange for a darning needle. The 
exchange being effected, he lingered, evidently missing a 
part of the ceremony to which he was accustomed. Finally 
he said: 

“Ain’t you goin’ to treat?” 

“On that trade?” 

“A trade’s a trade.” 

“Oh, all right,” said the grocer, willing to humor so ar- 
tistic a grafter. “What’ll it be?” 

“Sherry and egg,” replied the farmer doggedly. 

Without a word the grocer drew a glass of sherry, and 
into it broke the identical egg he had just received. The 
egg happened to have two yolks. 

“Hi, that’s a double egg!” cried the farmer. “Ain’t you 
goin’ to give me another darning needle?” 

In order to show how this story illustrates what 
has grown out of the practice of giving free write- 
ups, the Ledger goes on to say that “out of the 
originally innocent desire to cultivate good will, by 
giving something for nothing, has grown the whole 
press agent business.” And this editorial closes 
with the highly moral and pompous statement that 
“the Public Ledger will publish any item of news 
that is intrinsically interesting to enough of its 
readers to be worth while,” etc. 

This is a covert, back hand slap at the other 
papers. It amounts to a statement that the Public 
Ledger intends publishing only news that is “in- 
trinsically interesting,” and intimates, therefore, 
that other papers publish news that is not “intrin- 
sically interesting.” It also seems to be a sort of 
revival meeting confession on the part of the Public 
Ledger that it has been horribly erring in the past, 
but now is about to turn over a new leaf and imbibe 
a full sized dose of Simon Pure Philadelphia 
morality. 

The whole matter hinges on these questions: Do 
the papers of this country err in this regard? Is 
what they publish interesting? Is it useful in- 
formation? And the answers must be in favor of 
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the management of our papers. Indeed, the only 
items in them that cannot be found either interest- 
ing, instructive or useful are the court and police 
records of the petty crimes of petty criminals, and 
these certainly cannot be supposed to be in any way 
associated with the-write-up system. 

As to the press agent, if he is honest he is of 
enormous value to his customers, to the newspapers 
and to the reading public alike. The dishonest press 
agent receives money from his customers by means 
of fraudulent assurance that he has relations with 
the newspapers, and that he can, by reason of this 
imaginary “pull,” obtain for his customers free ad- 
vertising. 

He always forgets to add that the customer must 
furnish news items that are “intrinsically interest- 
ing,” since the papers will publish no others. 

3ut the honest press agent keeps this requirement 
of the newspapers well in mind and not only fur- 
nishes “intrinsically interesting” news, but a vast 
amount of information that the papers could 
scarcely get in any other way. 

The truth is that the press agent did not grow out 
of the free write-up system, but as a matter of con- 
venience to the papers and to those persons and 
businesses in which the public is interested. There 
used to be a time when the papers had to send out 
reporters for almost every bit of information they 
got. This was in two ways objectionable. In the 
first place this news was often badly written up by 
the reporter, or incorrectly stated through misun- 
derstanding or ignorance. In the second place it 
got to be a nuisance to have reporters from a dozen 
or more papers constantly calling in for news. 

So it was found better to have a press agent do 
the work, and with him also an advertising agent. 
At first this was a sort of private secretary, but 
gradually it grew into a separate business employing 
men of education and wide experience. And these 
men furnish the papers, and the public through the 
papers, with exact and truthful information, all of 
which must be considered news because it is strictly 
up to date. 

And what information could possibly be more 
valuable than that which regards, and acts as a 
guide to, the expenditure of money, or that which 
details the plans and successes of our business 
rivals and competitors? ‘The man or woman who 
is a prospective customer for some commodity has 
a right to know all the details of it, and how are 
these details to be had except through the medium 
of the write-up? Of course this information must 
be correct to be of any value, but no self respecting 
paper publishes anything that is not correct in these 
enlightened days, especially about business methods, 
and most papers now refuse to print an untrue 
claim of merit even in their advertising columns. 

The free write-up is a valuable source of informa- 
tion, and it could only be a source of regret were 
this excellent medium of business expansion to fall 
into disrepute or be abandoned. But there is little 
danger of that, and one is inclined to suspect a paper 
which suggests such a thing as merely preparing 
some new advertising scheme. 


MUSICAL SPORTING ITEMS. 


Joe Rosenfield beat Beethoven last week in a 
hard fought race at the Aqueduct, L. L., track. 

The Metropolitan Opera House baseball team ‘s 
having a tremendously successful season on the dia- 
mond this summer. Manager William Small, Earl 
R. Lewis, treasurer of the box office, and John Fin- 
nerty, famous captain of the elite ushers of the 
grand tier, constitute the main strength of the Met- 
ropolitan’s all conquering ball hitters. 

Lohengrin did a fast half in practice the other 


morning at Belmont Park. He will bear watching. 
———— 


Park concerts have begun in New York, both by 
the feathered songsters and the bearded string and 
wind players. 


MME. NORDICA’S LAST TOUR. 


Franklin Holding, the Young American Violinist, Who Accompanied the Prima Donna on Her 
Last Concert Journey, Tells of the Incidents Which Led Up to 
the Death of the Famous Singer. 


Franklin Holding, the young American violinist, 
who made the last tour with Mme. Nordica before 
her death, returned from Europe last week. The 
following interview regarding the tour and death 
of the famous prima donna was had at the office of 
the MusicaL Courter with Mr. Holding: 

“We were sailing from Sydney, Australia, to Ba- 
tavia, Java, on the steamer Tasman, and it was on 
the night of Tuesday, December 27, that we struck 
a reef and did not get off until the following. Friday 
noon. There was fifteen feet of water in the hold.” 

“And then ?” 

“A Japanese collier came to our assistance and 
pulled us off. We could not re-ship because just 
at that time a hurricane came up. It was the be- 
ginning of the monsoon season, you know.” 

“And before that Mme. Nordica was perfectly 
well, or had she been sick ?” 


“She had been rather sick. She had an attack of 
rheumatism, you see, and she was very nervous.” 

“Is there any truth about her being affected by 
vaccination for smallpox ?” 

“There most certainly is. She suffered greatly 
from it. We were in Sydney and there was an epi- 
demic of smallpox. The entire province was quar- 
antined and we were all vaccinated. Perhaps Mme. 
Nordica suffered more than any one else. She 
never recovered from that.” 

“Then that was really the beginning of her trou- 
bles ?” 

“Yes.” 

“There were a number of concerts between then 
and the time you went from Australia to Java?” 

“Yes, we gave forty concerts in Australia, New 
Zealand and Tasmania.” , 

“And from Tasmania you went back to Aus- 
tralia ?” 

“Yes, we returned for our second season.” 

“Where did you sail from to go to Java?” 

“We sailed from Sydney. After the wreck we 
started for Thursday Island, but the ship listed on 
account of the water in the hold and we had to go 
very slowly because the water got into the engine 
room, and the second night when we were off 
Naghia Island it was very stormy. One of the 
ship’s officers came on deck and told us that he 
would advise the passengers not to go to bed. -We 
might not see daylight. Well, we did live to see 
another day, and, by the way, that was New Year’s 
Eve, and on the afternoon of New Year’s Day we 
arrived at Thursday Island. It is a small island be- 
longing to the Prince Edward archipelago. It is 
just twenty-five miles north of the most northerly 
point of Australia, situated in very dangerous 
waters. It is seven miles in circumference. There are 
three hotels. The population is only about fifteen 
hundred people with about one-half white, and the 
rest are Chinese, Japanese and aborigines. Our 
business man had gone ahead and had _ booked 
a tour through Java, through India, and we 
had also planned to go to Manila, China and Japan. 
Mme. Nordica’s condition did not seem to be steady ; 
first she would improve and then go back.” 

“What did the doctor say was the illness ?” 

“Well, she caught cold at the time of the wreck, 
which was at 11.15 p. m., and it developed into 
pleurisy, which later became pneumonia. She had 
the very best of care at the hospital to which she 
was taken. It was the best hospital in that part of 
the country. The head physician seems to be con- 
sidered a very excellent man.” 

“And how long then did you stay at Thursday 
Island ?” 


“We were there three months.” 

“Three months!” 

“Yes. Finally the doctor said Mme. Nordica 
could travel, although he did not strongly advise it. 
He thought that as she had been there three months 
a change and the idea that we were going to go 
would help her condition. It was a two weeks’ sail 
to Batavia, Java. From there we expected to go on 
in a very short time, sailing to Europe; but we had 
been there only a short time when Mme. Nordica 
took a sudden turn for the worse.” 

“At Batavia?” 

“Yes. In spite of all we could do with the aid of 
the very best physicians obtainable Mme. Nordica 
died.” 

“Who was present at her death ?” 

“Mr. Simmons, the nurse and Mrs. Baldwin.” 

“What time of the day was it?” 

“She died at five o’clock in the morning.” 

“She was conscious ?” 

“Yes, until nearly the end. She was hopeful to 
the very last. She laughed and told stories, and 
once I played for her when she was having a very 
bad turn and Mr. Simmons said to me: ‘1 don’t 
believe she will last until morning, and she wants 
you to bring your instrument and play one or two 
things for her.’ I did so, and she noticed every- 
thing that I had played and took great interest.” 

“So you were the last person to play for her?” 

“Yes.” 

“That was the night before she died ?” 

“No. That was a week before she died. After 
that she seemed to improve for three days and then 
suddenly she went. Mme. Nordica died as she 
wished to. In former years she had always ex- 
pressed the hope that when her time came she 
would die singing; that she would be busy in her 
work, and I think that was her consolation,” 

“You mean that she wished to die while she was 
still -working in her art?” 

“Yes. She had always wished that when she 
died she would still be able to sing.” 

“In a few days we made the necessary arrange- 
ments, with a great deal of difficulty, for bringing 
the body to Europe. We sailed from Batavia to 
Marseilles, France, by way of Singapore, Colombo, 
the Suez Canal and Port Said. It took us about 
three weeks, without stops, except for a few hours 
at places I have just mentioned. Upon arrival at 
Marseilles, George Washington Young, husband of 
Mme. Nordica, and his brother, Charles Young, 
met us, and from there we went to Paris by train. 
From Paris the rest of the party continued to Lon- 
don to make the final arrangements for the funeral 
services, which were held in the church where she 
was married to Mr. Young five years ago. The 
body was cremated and the ashes will be brought to 
New York.” 

“When did your party leave New York ?” 

“We left New York June 1, 1913. Our party 
consisted of Mme. Nordica, Ada Baldwin, Mme. 
Nordica’s niece, Romaine Simmons, Paul Dufault, 
Charles Strakosch, treasurer, and myself.” 

“Frederick Shipman, the manager, was along?” 

“No, Mr. Shipman had preceded us by three 
months to book the tour.” 





As long as_the youthful and many of the older 
generation continue to know more about the base- 
ball player Wagner than about the composer Wag- 
ner, America will continue to sigh in vain for its 
native and entirely homegrown and homemade Bee- 
thoven. 
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The Von Ende Schedule. 





The von Ende School of Music began its summer ses- 
sion of six weeks, Monday, June 29, with the following 
schedule : 

Wednesdays at 10 a. m.—History of Music: Amelia von 
Ende. : 

Wednesdays at 11 ‘a. m.—Literature and Art: Amelia von 
Ende. 

Wednesdays at 12 m.—Informal recitals by pupils of the 
school. 

Wednesday, July 1, at 4 p. m. 
rence Goodman. 

Friday, July 3, at 8 p. m—Social evening by the students 
and faculty. 

Wednesday, July 8, at 4 p. m. 
Goodman. 

Wednesday, July 15, at 4 p. m.—Piano recital by Law- 
rence Goodman. 

Wednesday, July 22, at 4 p. m—Song and violin recital. 

Friday, July 24, at 8 p. m.—Social evening and musicale 
by students and faculty. 

Wednesday, July 29, at 4 p. m. 
of Hans van den Burg. 

Wednesday, August 5, at 4 p. m.—Piano recital by Law- 
rence Goodman. 

The first of a series of four piano recitals by Lawrence 
Goodman, of the faculty of the von Ende School of Music, 


-Piano recital by Law- 


Piano recital by Lawrence 


Piano recital by pupils 


will be given today, Wednesday, July 1, at 4 p. m. Fol- 
lowing is the program: 

Toccata and fugue in D mimor..........csecvecvcccneseveres Bach 
Sonata in C minor. .......Beethoven 
Waltz erie, 
Nocturne pe eAnenesebeeeheeeeEReees Chopin 
|. MPPPTTEPEPETERITECIETE ELSE Tee ee Chopin 
Polonaise, OP. 8850s ccces verre cccvsccvesvcssscsovevseveseoss Chopin 
Pemeedde 2.0 c cc cccccvecccvecevecess .....+Dohnanyi 
En Automue sees ++Moszkowski 
March Militaire ...Schubert-Tausig 


Alfred Ilma, the operatic baritone, is now associated 
with the singing department of the von Ende School of 
Music. 





Willow Grove Concerts. 





Wassili Leps, the well known conductor of Philadelphia, 
and his orchestra will open a two weeks’ season at Willow 
Grove, Philadelphia, on July 5. They will give four con- 
certs each day during this interval, two in the afternoon 
and two in the evening. At the opening concerts, Henri 
Scott, the basso of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
and Paul Volkmann, the tenor, will appear. On Monday, 
July 6, the orchestra is planning to give a symphony con- 
cert, including Dvorak’s “From the New World” symphony. 
The most important numbers from “Carmen” will be given 
on Tuesday; on Wednesday evening, July 8, “Aida” will 
be presented, with the assistance of the Philadelphia Op- 
eratic Society chorus of about one hundred and fifty 
voices; Thursday, July 8, parts of “Lucia,” with Gertrude 
Hutcheson, of Boston, in the title role, will comprise the 
program. Mr. Scott will appear again on Friday in some 
Wagner numbers, and on Saturday he will be heard as 
Plunket in “Martha.” Other singers besides those already 
mentioned who will take part are: Sopranos, Maria Nassau, 
Helen McNamee Bentz, Kathryn McGinley, Edna Harwood 
Baugher; contraltos, Marie Langstone List, Mabelle Addi- 
son; baritones, Horace Hood, E. V. Coffrain; basses, Frank 
M. Conly, Franklin L. Wood. There will be also a num- 
ber of instrumental soloists, among them a few local pian- 
ists. 

After the season at Willow Grove, Mr. Leps will take 
his orchestra to Atlantic City and Pittsburgh for a season 
in each city. 





Philadelphia’s Appreciation of Wolle. 


Referring to the work of J. Fred. Wolle in connection 
with the Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., two Philadelphia 
papers express their praise for this gentleman’s sound mu- 
sicianship and his sterling worth as an inspiration in this 
splendid work, as shown in the following: 

“That such an institution as the Bach Choir should exist 
in the State should be a matter of patriotic pride to all 
Phat it does exist is due to the untiring 
energy and devotion of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the conductor 
of the choir; to the keen-sightedness and generosity of the 
trustees of Lehigh University and to the fifty or 
more guarantors of the enterprise. 


Pennsylvanians. 


“The Bethlehems have always been a musical community. 
But it was not until comparatively recent years that 

the towns began to be identified with the music of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Dr. Wolle, the conductor, who comes of 
a family which has been prominently connected with the 
musical events of the region since the earliest times, him- 
self early developed an interest in the writings of the great 


Lutheran composer. In 1888, shortly after the completion 
of his musical studies in Munich, he gave with the Bethle- 
hem Choral Union, of which he was the leader, a perform- 
ance of the St. John Passion Music. This undertaking is 
interesting historically as being the first complete perform- 
ance of this work ever given in America. It is an inter- 
esting fact also that Bethlehem is responsible for another 
first American performance—that of “The Creation,” in 
1811 Four years after the performance of the St. John 
Passion was given the first performance of the St. Matthew 
Passion, with a choir of sixty or seventy voices, and eight 
years later, in 1900, was given the first Bach Festival with 
the present Bach Choir. From that time until 1905 the fes- 
tivals were continuous and the choir grew to its present 
size of two hundred voices. For the next five or six years 
Dr. Wolle filled the position of head of the school of music 
at the University of California, and the Bethlehem festivals 
were discontinued during his absence. On his return to the 
East, however, the work was resumed, this time under the 
auspices more or less of Lehigh University . . . 

“The choir itself is a volunteer organization, whose mem- 
bership is constantly shifting from year to year, but whose 
enthusiasm for the cause and consecration to the work 
they have undertaken is self-perpetuating. The first im- 
pression received by the visitor is one of profound earnest- 
ness of purpose. The next is that of the complete accord, 
the almost tangible sympathy, that exists between the con- 
ductor and the instrument on which he plays such wonder- 
ful harmonies. 

“The choir has performed the stupendous Mass in B minor 
seven times, the St. Matthew Passion three times, the 
Christmas Oratorio three times, the Magnificat three times, 
the St. John Passion once and various motets, choruses, 
solo numbers and chorales.”—Philadelphia Record. 





“Perhaps the most significant thing about Dr. Wolle’s 
great Bach Festival, the most important lesson to be learned 
from it, is the fact of its local development. Here is a 
leader of wonderful genius, a master who understands and 
interprets Bach as no other living American can do. He 
comes not from Europe or from one of the great American 
cities, but from the little town of Bethlehem. All that band 
of singers, some hundred in number, who hour after hour 
sang through the enormous difficulties of the B minor mass, 
passing from the most delicate movements to bursts of 
splendid declamation, with an apparent ease and confi- 
dence that carried the hearers from tears to enthusiasm, 
were from the immediate neighborhood of Bethlehem. Ge- 
nius and devotion could do nothing more beautiful or grand 
in the field of human endeavor. 

Possibly in other local centers, not famous as Bethlehem 
is, other groups of men and women are at work at music 
or in literature or in some field of art unregardful of the 
noise of the big cities, and will in time make a similarly 
satisfying product. They may not have the leadership ot a 
genius like Wolle. But he has shown to all the way, which 
is the utilization of the local forces.”—Philadelphia Press. 





Professional Pointers. 


[From the Dramatic Mirror.] 

“The most pathetic period in the life of a professional 
woman,” Dallas Anderson, the leading actor, declares, “is 
when she realizes that a dozen of her photographs will 
now do duty where a hundred were previously required.” 

The next edition of the best dictionaries will undoubt- 
edly contain this definition of “a volume of sound,” as 
given by “Teddy” Gibson; “It is,” Mr. Gibson declares, 
“an actor after his first big success.” 

“The problem of the musical comedy producer,” declares 
Ethel Wright, “is how to make a play out of a head of 
blond hair and a chorus.” 

“Manager’s inhumanity to man makes countless thou- 
sands mourn,” is Clare Weldon’s criticism of the modern 
drama. 

“We don’t blame a woman for wanting to sing her own 
praises,” Mary Rehan concludes, “but so few of them have 
studied music.” 





Malkin Music School Concert. 


The last concert of the season at the Malkin Music 
School, New York, took place June 28, with a varied pro- 
gram. Very good attendance and superior execution of 
the varied program made of it a very successful affair. 
Special mention is made of Margaret Horton, pupil of Mr. 
Massell; she has a beautiful contralto voice, sings musical- 
ly, and should have a brilliant future. Pauline Rosen- 
bloom (a Malkin pupil) impressed her hearers with se- 
riousness of purpose, and artistic interpretation in her 
playing of the Beethoven sonata in D major. Mr. Rabiroff 
(pupil of Volpe) is a gifted violinist, producing a beau- 
tiful tone and good technic. The “Rondo Capriccioso,” by 





Mendelssohn, was played very well in all respects by Clara 
Gelb. An ovation was given Mr. Malkin and his confreres 
who played the trio by Beethoven, the other participants be- 
Others who appeared on 


ing Messrs. Kaufman and Rudie. 


the program were Alex. Reiser, Florence Cohen, Gladys 
Brownell, Morton Pearl, Agnes Jenkins, C. Bulwin, Lil- 
lian Kaplan, and Mrs. Horton. 

The summer session at this school opens today; it of- 
fers a course of eight weeks, with the teachers ready to 
do their best, and an assurance of good progress for all 
who register. 





Financing Opera. 
[From The Bellman, Minneapolis, Minn.] 

According to newspaper reports, the Chicago Grand Op- 
era Company has had a financial season which can be de- 
scribed only as disastrous, the total loss for the year being 
estimated by one paper at half a million dollars. In not 
one of the cities which it visited on its spring tour did it 
so much as break even, and its losses in cities like San 
Francisco and Seattle ranged from ten to thirty thousand 
dollars. 

The value of any institution which has thus to be sub- 
sidized is always open to question, and the fact that nearly 
all American opera companies have had to rely on the 
generosity of a few individuals, not in occasional bad 
years, but with unfailing regularity, ought to be a proof 
that opera in the United States is on a wrong basis. 

The managers have in general followed a principle 
which, in any ordinary business, would be recognized at 
once as absurd. Finding that what they had to sell was 
too expensive to attract an adequate number of buyers, 
they have put up their prices still more. They have 
apparently assumed that only a limited number of people 
care much about opera, and that these few are able to 
disregard the price of tickets. 

Experience, especially in the case of the Century Op- 
era Company, of New York, has shown that this is not 
true, that there is practically no limit to the number of 
people who want to go to grand opera provided they 
can comfortably afford it. The plan of selling a few of 
the worst seats at low prices has little to commend it; 
most of those who want to hear opera but who dislike the 
idea of paying five dollars for a seat would not under 
any circumstances climb to the often dirty and always 
ill-ventilated top gallery. They simply stay away, and 
opera loses thereby thousands of dollars of revenue. 

The managers are by no means wholly to blame; the 
singers who regard America simply as a gold mine, and 
who use the prestige of their names to extort preposter- 
ous salaries, have been largely responsible for the present 
evil conditions. Many of these singers are utterly irre- 
sponsible, trusting to their advertising value to offset 
broken contracts, performances deliberately evaded, and 
slipshod, mediocre work. They put the burden on the 
really conscientious singers, the men and women who can 
always be relied on and who get little credit for their 
trustworthiness. 

If America really cares so little for grand opera that 
it will not support it without sensational singers, then it 
is time that grand opera in America took a vacation. If 
a few of the thousand-dollar stars found themselves for 
a year or two without American contracts, and forced to 
make a living by singing in Europe, where their true 
value is more clearly understood, they would quickly come 
to terms. The report that the Chicago company has re- 
fused to re-engage Mary Garden is, if true, a step in the 
right direction. Once the managers can escape from the 
tyranny of the prima donna, which they can do only with 
the co-operation of the public, grand opera will have gone 
a long way toward being on a sound basis. 

It is aliogether probable that a company like that at 
the Century Opera House, composed of good but not fa- 
mous singers, and giving well-balanced performances of 
the more popular grand operas, could, if properly man- 
aged, make thoroughly successful tours in the very regions 
which have proved so unlucky for the Chicago organiza- 
tion. Germany has proved that grand opera can be well 
given at reasonable prices, and it is the hope of all those 
who believe in opera as one of the great forms of art 
that before long America will be able to free itself from 
the delusion that good operatic performances and high 
prices are inseparable. 








Eleanor Spencer Engaged. 


Eleanor Spencer has been engaged to appear in Cincin- 
nati next season with the Cincinnati Orchestra under Dr. 
Kunwald. As the distinguished American pianist has 
played frequently under the baton of this celebrated con- 
ductor in Berlin, this should be one of the most interest- 
ing events of the Cincinnati season. 





Made a Hit. 





Brown (to Dobbs, who produced the great sensational 
drama )—Well, old man, how did your piece go? 

Dobbs—First class. I know several men who were 
present every night and who sat through the whole show. 

Is that so? Who were they? 

The musicians. 
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SUMMER NOTES. 


Donna Easley, the soprano, whose annual recitals in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, have been very successful, was 
recently grouped in the MusicaL CouRIER among a list of 
Mme. Ziegler’s pupils. This was unintentional, for Miss 
Easley is the sole product of the Filoteo Greco studios. 

Recent music in Norwich, N. Y., was that furnished by 
the Springer Trio (piano, violin and cello), at the centen- 
nial celebration of the Congregational Church of that new- 
est little city of New York State, Paul Riley Allen, pastor, 
June 18-21, 1914. They play with good ensemble and ex- 
cellent taste. Messrs. Harry Millspaugh, tenor, and Frank 
Hartwell, baritone, contributed vocal solos, which were 
much enjoyed by the large audience. A paper on the past 
and future of the church by William P. Chapman, of New 
York City, included somewhat thorough research into 
hymnology, the author having had photographic copies of 
some ancient pages made. W. F. Steinhauser played a vio- 
lin solo, and organist Mary Lewis gave a recital of varied 
It was interesting to observe that the celebration 





music. 
resolved itself into a pean of praise of the late Rev. Samuel 
Scoville, pastor from 1862 to 1880, who was an interesting 
personality. He Henry Ward 
Beecher. He became captain of the local baseball nine, 
and chief of the fire department. Samuel Sco- 
ville, Jr., a lawyer of Philadelphia, and his widowed daugh- 
ter, Harriet S. DeVan, of Stamford, Conn., took part in 
the celebration, and it must have gladdened their hearts to 
hear so many beautiful anecdotes of their beloved father. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols are rapidly booking en- 
gagements for their fall tour in November. They have just 
been engaged by the Lawrence Conservatory of Music, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., for a joint recital, November 17. 

Catherine Guerriere, the young soprano pupil of Mme. 
Bartenmerfter, sang at Bayonne, N. J., concerts, June 16 
and 17. The young girl’s voice has developed excellently 
in recent months, making her singing astonishingly mature 
and artistic. Large audiences recalled her with hearty 
applause, compelling an encore. Five large bouquets were 
presented the soprano, and both singer and teacher must 
feel much encouraged in planning Miss Guerriere’s future. 

Klaire H. Dowsey’s concert at Manhasset, L. I., June 
12, was enjoyed by a large audience. Her singing of “Caro 
Nome,” the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” and her part in 
the trio from “Faust,” showed her fine voice and superior 
musicianship. It was her debut in her home town, and was 
most successful. Miss Dowsey has been the substitute so- 
prano at the Central Baptist Church during June, and has 
given entire satisfaction. 


was the son-in-law of 


His son, 





Henriette Bach’s Recent Bookings. 





Henriette Bach, the violinist, has just booked a West- 
ern tour for January and February, 1915. An appear- 
ance at the December concert of the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society, New York, will be among her other im- 
portant early season engagements. 

Miss Bach is the 
favorable impression at two musicales given by Mr. Jacob 
Schiff, 965 Fifth avenue, New York, this past 
when she appeared in joint recital with the noted pianists, 
Goodson; with Mme. 


young violinist who created such a 


season, 


Germaine Schnitzer and Katharine 


Schnitzer in the first recital and Miss Goodson in the 
second. 
Miss Bach is under the management of the Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau. 





Zoellner to Play Unknown French Work. 





In the search for novelties for the coming season, the 
Zoellners have been successful in finding what promises 
one of the most interesting new works of the past 
is the by Darius Milhaud, a French 
The work is described as modern and daring in 
conception. Up to the present time it has never had a 
public hearing, but a first reading convinced the Zoellners 
that they had found one of the most important quartets of 
the modern school. The Zoellners will give the work at 
their first New York recital at Aeolian Hall. 


to be 
decade. — It 
composer. 


quartet 





Margaret Keyes’ Summer Plans. 
Margaret Keyes, the well-known contralto, who has been 
very busy these warm spring and summer days with festi- 
val and concert work. is planning to spend the next few 


weeks in the Adirondacks, from whence she will return the 


middle of July to prepare for the roles which she will sing 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company next season. She 
will return to the Adirondacks to spend the last six weeks 
of the summer, before beginning her arduous winter work. 





Musical Boxing. 


{From London Musical News.] 

Richard Strauss has, in his latest work, “The Legend of 
Joseph,” gone one better in realism than in the “Sinfonia 
Domestica,” where, it will be remembered, there was 
musical depiction of some such pleasing scene as that of 
bathing the baby. In the new work there is a scene where 
a party of slaves indulge in a boxing contest, to which it 
is said Strauss has supplied strains which interpret effec- 
tively the contests in their barbaric intensity. 

Of course, in this case, he has the stage to help him, but 
it may be safely asserted that if he can assist the procedure 
in the ring by means of his music, there is no human 
endeavor which cannot be reduced to staves and notes. 

Why should Britain lag behind? Will not the assistance 
of Sir Edward Elgar be enlisted the next time Bombardier 
Wells and Georges Carpentier are matched? It would be 
awfully unfair, however, if one of them gave an upper cut 
at the wrong moment, just when the other was preparing 
to spar gently and scientifically to the strains of more 
seductive music. We hope that the ringmaster, or referee, 
or whatever he is called at the ancient Egyptian Sporting 
Club, insists on each adversary playing the game and hit- 
ting only when Strauss tells him to. 








Hazel Dawn with Gescheidt. 


Hazel Dawn, of “The Pink Lady,” later with “The Little 
Café,” is studying Miller Vocal Art Science, and applying 
its definite rules in her singing with great success. She will 
star with her own company in “The Debutante” early in 
the autumn. This play was written around her numerous 
talents, and promises a great treat. Jerome Daley, with the 
De Koven Opera Company in “Robin Hood,” is making 
excellent vocal progress with the same method, a method 
which is sure to obtain desired results. 





Mme. King Clark Sings American Songs. 


Mme. King Clark (Maude Oakley), the mezzo-soprano, 
who in October begins her first American tour since her 
marriage to the famous vocal teacher of Berlin and Paris, 
has been singing songs by American composers in Berlin 
At one of her recent recitals she sang “The Last Work” 
and “Star Trysts,” by Marion Bauer; “Moonlight Song” 
and “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” by Cadman; 
“The Spirit Flower” and “Rhapsodie,” by Campbell-Tipton. 





Volpe Plans. 





Arnold Volpe sailed for Europe on June 20 to join his 
family in Paris, where they will spend the summer. Mr. 
Volpe will return in September and resume his duties as 
conductor of the Young Men’s Symphony Society of New 
York, and musical director of the Brooklyn Orchestra. 
He also will continue a$ head of the violin department of 
the Malkin Music School. 





Charles W. Clark Visits New York. 


Charles W. Clark, the noted baritone, is in New York 
this week to welcome his family on their return from 
abroad. The house in Paris which was occupied by the 
Clarks so many years has been given up, and this return 
to America is to be permanent, except for occasional trips 
to the other side, which Mr. Clark will make in fulfillment 
of concert engagements. 








Everything in a Name. 


Gadsby—What will you name your new paper? 

Writer—The Plugtown Harp of a Thousand Strings with 
Steam Calliope Interlude and Journalistic Short Stop. 

Gadsby—Heavens, what a name! Why do you have such 
a complicated title? 

Writer—To avoid damages in libel suits. The attorneys 
will all blunder in the indictments and they'll be quashed. 
New York Evening Post. 





Plenty of music at the summer resorts now—band con- 
certs, dance music, cabarets, and would-be musical geniuses 


who insist on torturing the vacationists. 





Musical Sunday in London. 


in Musical Canada.] 

Among the many things in London which impress the 
visitor one of the most impressive, perhaps, is the number 
of afternoon and evening concerts given every Sunday in 
the metropolis. The monster auditoriums of Albert and 
Queen’s Halls are filled to their utmost capacity Sunday 
afternoons and evenings. 





[By Prof. Michael Hambourg, of Toronto, 


As everybody knows, London is comprised of a great 
number of little municipalities whose identity has been 
merged into that of the great metropolis which stretches 
out for miles and miles from the center of the city. The 
definition of an island might be applicable to that of Lon- 
don, which is nothing more than a city entirely surrounded 
by suburbs. Each has its own theatre and hall, 
its own individuality and tastes. 


each has 


In every suburb the hall is filled on Sunday afternoon 
for the “popular” concerts. 
accorded to the 


The place of honor is, of 
concerts at Albert and Queen’s 
Halls, but even the tremendous popularity of these con- 
certs, which together hold 16,000 people, detract 
from the smaller estimated that about 
2,000,000 people listen to the best music in the world, ren- 
dered by the best artists in the world, in London every 
Sunday. 


The Albert Hall has its own orchestra which is known 
as the “New Symphony” and is under the baton of Landon 
Ronald, the well known composer-conductor, has 
made such progress in the last few years. The very best 
classical and sacred music is given, and the greatest care 
is taken to make the programs as artistic and delightful 
as possible. Many of the celebrated artists engaged possess 
international reputations and more than one has made his 
or her debut at these concerts. For instance, John Mc- 
Cormack has made his first appearance at a Sunday Albert 
Hall concert. The Queen’s Hall concerts are among the 
most important, and are under the direction of Sir Henry 
Wood, and often some great conductor is invited to take 
the baton for Sunday afternoon. 


course, 


cannot 
concerts. It is 


who 


This multitude of Sunday concerts fill a gap in the lives 
of thousands and thousands of. people, many of whom 
tramp for miles in order to obtain the free seats in Albert 
or some other concert hall which are given away for noth- 
ing in great blocks. 

But this condition of affairs was not always so. When 
we first settled London, years and years ago, Sunday 
concerts were unknown. The poorer classes were forced 
to stay at home or to haunt the streets and parks, and if 
the weather became inclement many were driven into the 
public houses. Two 
very energetic and well known impresarios, Hilton Carter 
and Robert Neumann, decided that in providing good music 
either free or at such a nominal fee that the cost would 
be infinitesimal, sunlight and happiness could be brought 
into the lives of thousands who were unable by reason of 
their occupations to hear good music on any other day. 


The need of something was apparent. 


There was no perceptible opposition to this scheme at 
the time and so it was with little difficulty that a petition 
was presented to the Sunday League Society to establish 
these concerts and it was not very long from that time be- 
Albert Hall. 

The concerts were received enthusiastically by both press 
and public. with liveried coach- 
man and footmen on the up to Albert Hall 
and deposited their cargoes of lovely women and smartly 
dressed men and thousands and thousands of the poorer 
people tramped from all parts of London to hear these 
The great rubbed elbows with the little and the 
Bishops brushed radical agnostics 


fore the first series of concerts were given in 


Carriage after carriage, 


be xX, rolled 


concerts. 
little jostled the great. 
in cheery good-fellowship; peers mingled with commoners 
and Albert Hall was filled every Sunday with thousands 
drawn from every walk of life. 

The popularity of these concerts has steadily increased 
until they have spread all over London. In every suburb 
on every Sunday concerts are given by good artists and 
a vital part in the lives of thou- 
Such is the musical Sunday in 


they have come to form 
sands and thousands. 


London! 





Putnam to Be at Roanoke College. 
Elmer Eugen Putnam, the well known composer-pianist, 
has been elected director of music at Roanoke College, 
Danville, Va., for next year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CITY 
GIVES THREE 
SPLENDID CONCERTS 





Erie, Pa. has just been enjoying one of the greatest 
artistic treats in its musical history, in fact, so successrul 
has this latest enterprise proven, that it now appears as 
though this city could well be added to the list of “latest 
arrivals” among cities giving annual musical festivals. 
Like all pioneers, those interested in the movement have 
had to meet various kinds of discouraging opposition; but 
opposition is known to be the life of business, music busi- 
ness not excepted. Therefore, the two indomitable leading 
spirits of this recent musical success have all the more 
glory to their credit, having so sufficiently proved that they 
were, though working against odds, in earnest, and could 
foresee musical possibilities of far greater moment than 
those previously experienced in this city. 

These two leading exponents are Morris Gabriel Will- 
iams and Mr. Williams is the director of 
the Oratorio Society, and Mr. Kohler, of the Erie Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Franz Kohler. 


In an editorial, a local paper, the Erie 
Daily Times, issue of June 13, referred to them as follows: 
“The closing number of the June Music Festival, that has 
given such pleasure to Erie, brought the concluding evi- 
dence of the success of the ambitious venture which has 
proved such a strenuous undertaking for the two able and 
progressive young musicians who planned the season with 
such enthusiasm, who worked with such well directed zeal 
for its perfection and who carried it through with such re- 
markable success.” 

To be sure they have needed a certain degree of support, 
and each one has fully enjoyed this in his respective organi- 


zation. 


lf there was one thing in particular when the “Stabat 


last fall, and under the ever patient guidance of Director 
Kohler, has worked steadily and faithfully all winter, sac- 
rificing Sunday after Sunday for rehearsals, as this was the 
only time in which all the members could be brought to- 
gether. That their faithfulness and loyalty was of inesti- 
mable value there is no doubt; their knowledge of the diffi- 
cult scores was also as well demonstrated as that of the 
chorus. 


And these two men proved their efficiency in attending 
not only to the musical side but to the entire business end 
of the affair, to securing and arranging the auditorium, 
booking the artists, advertising the festival, even to super- 
intending the selling of the tickets and, though it seems 
preposterous, they had to guarantee the financial end of it. 

Together with the moral support which is now interest- 
ing Erie musicians, are the offers of financial backing from 
responsible people, who are in a position to give it. These 
men and women are vouching that they will back the fes- 
tival and the orchestra next year for any amount neces- 
sary; one enthusiast has offered to join with a number of 
others, and to guarantee any amount from one hundred to 
one thousand dollars. 


The festival and these organizations show that there has 
been an awakening, a start, a sudden realization that there 
is in Erie the material not only for a symphony orchestra 
and a festival chorus, but that singers and players there 
have the ability to pertect, in a few years time, one of the 
best festival organizations in the country. Much talent, 
which has long lain dormant, is appearing. Prominent 
critics who were in Erie for the festival, men who have 
spent the entire spring in traveling about the country, cov- 
ering spring festivals, were unanimous in their opin- 
ion that there are cities even in close proximity to 
Erie, cities which are many times larger, which 
do not have the advantage in natural voices 
and ability which has been shown to ex- 
ist in Erie. 


Thursday Evening, June 11. 

On this evening the program was as follows: “Gloria” 
from Twelfth Mass (Mozart), festival chorus, Morris 
Gabriel Williams, director; bass solo (selected), James A. 
McMahon; “Farewell to Our Fatherland,” Siebenburger 
chorus, Carl Froess, director; recitative and aria from 
“L’Enfant Prodique” (Debussy), Marie Kaiser; “Stabat 
Mater” (Rossini), festival chorus—Morris Gabriel Will- 
iams, director; Dan Beddoe, tenor; James A. McMahon, 
basso; Marie Kaiser, soprano, and Virginia Henrichs 
Carter, contralto. 

From the first notes of the “Gloria,” from Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass, those present were convinced of the 
keen enjoyment to be afforded by the choral num- 
bers throughout the festival. 

James A. McMahon, the Cleveland basso, 
created a distinctly favorable impression 
by his opening solo, and was heartily 
encored. 

The simple and earnest feel- 
ing conveyed in the Sieden- 


burger chorus, Carl Z 
Froess, director, won 74 
the audience. 4 
. ° 4 
Marie Kaiser f7 
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Notable Array of Soloists— | 
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plauded for an encore, after her Debussy recitative and 
aria from “L’Enfant Prodique.” 





The principal work of the evening, however, was the 
’ Rossini “Stabat Mater,” in which both chorus and soloists 
} shared honors. In this Dan Beddoe rewon his Erie ad- 

mirers; James A. McMahon confirmed the musicianship 
| displayed in his solo numbers; Marie Kaiser’s lovely lyric 

soprano was reliable and artistically handled; and Virginia 
Heinrichs Carter, a former Erie singer, was heartily re- 
ceived. There should be particular mention of her beauti- 

ful low notes. 







































Friday, June 12. 


Franz Kohler and his symphony orchestra, with 
Dan Beddoe, furnished the following numbers 
on this occasion: overture, “Wilhelm Tell” 
(Wagner) ; symphony, “From the New 
World” (Dvorak), largo movement; 
prize song from “The Meister- 
singer” (Wagner), Dan Bed- 
doe; fantasie dialogue 
(Boellmann), for organ 
and orchestra, H. B. 
Vincent, organist; 
Egyptian ballet 
(Luigini) ; 
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group of songs, Dan Beddoe; marches, “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” (Elgar). 

This concert was well attended and the program thor- 
oughly enjoyable throughout. Each orchestral number re- 
ceived an appreciative and musicianly reading and called 
forth encore demanding applause. 

Dan Beddoe likewise sustained his usual standard of 
artistically rendered and pleasure giving vocal numbers. 

Friday Evening, June 12. 

The program was concluded with “The Messiah,” sung 
by the festival chorus, Morris Gabriel Williams, director, 
and the following soloists: Dan Beddoe, tenor; James A. 
McMahon, basso; Marie Kaiser, soprano; Virginia Hein- 
richs Carter, contralto, accompanied by the Erie Symphony 
Orchestra. 

A full house greeted this performance. Again the chorus 
displayed intelligent appreciation of a great composition, 
and won the cordial recognition of the audience, and the 
soloists redoubled the favorable impressions hitherto cre- 
ated in the preceding programs. It was a successful end- 
ing to a successful trio of concerts. 

The festival was held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
as Erie has no auditorium which is suited to festivals and 
concerts. The need of an adequate hall has long been felt, 
and never so keenly as during the past year. When such 
artists as Riccardo Martin, Paderewski, Christine Miller, 
William W. Hinshaw, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Francis 
Macmillen, and Frances Thellen have appeared there, the 
cramped conditions of the auditoriums and the poor 
acoustic properties which most of these possess, have 
caused the artists, managers and patrons all to realize, 
from their several standpoints, that the lack of a 
suitable auditorium, was the most serious one 
with which they have had to contend. How- 

ever, with such a musical awakening, Erie’s 
Temple of Music, with a large platform 

for our festival chorus and symphony 
orchestra, and a seating capacity 

of adequate size is now only a 
matter of the not far dis- 
tant future. 

The following is 
the personnel of 

the orchestra: 
first violins: 


LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC 
AUDIENCES FILL FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 





Eugene Melvin, Anton Kohler, Frank J. Demuling, Mrs. 
J. H. Neeld, Frank A. A. Knoll, Wilbur C. Guy, Rolland 
Weissert, Ester Omhagen, Lillian Waldermarson, Mrs. p 
P, Smart; second violins: Carl Heisler, W. Cleveland, 
Edward Royer, Arthur Gerbracht, George Hamberger, 
Grace Albracht, C. Pletts, Grant Steimer, Cyril Dolan; 
cellos: John Galbraith, H. M. Parkeson, Signe Larson, 
Robert Cleveland; oboes: J. V. Yelgerhouse, Cesar Morelli; 
flutes: James Cavanaugh, Louis Cavanaugh; clarinets: 
Fred Lanza, A. Wickenhagen; violas: W. H. Hook, Henry 
Winter, George Feisler, Albert Levick; bassos: Fred C. 
Feilder, Henry Wiesbauer, R. Forker, Louis Lord; bas- 
soon: Walter Miller; horns: Carl Froess, T. Butler; cor- 
nets: Carl Longnecker, Frank Fine, John Sedler, Charles 
Lang; trombones: George L. Woodward, W. Brakeman; 
tympani: A. P. Ryder; small drum: Augusi Baumann; 
bass drum: Charles Martin; harp: 
panist, Mrs. C. C. Colby. 


Marie Miller; accom- 


Festival Notes. 

The First Presbyterian Church in which the Erie Musi- 
cal Festival was held, will celebrate its one hundredth anni- 
versary next year. 

After the concert Friday evening, June 12, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Heinrichs, the parents of Mrs. Franz Kohler, gave 
a reception at their home to a number of their friends. 
Some of the guests present were Mr. and Mrs. Franz Koh- 
ler, Morris Gabriel Williams, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Colby, 
Mr. and Mrs. Anton Kohler, John S. Curtis, Frederick 
Sapper, Harry Vincent, Mrs. Henry Lucker, Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Dea, William Heinrichs, Arthur Kohler, Edward H. 
Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. Heinrichs, all of Erie; Marie 
Kaiser, Virginia Heinrichs-Carter, Dan Beddoe, and James 
MacMahon, soloists at the festival; Theodore Rentz, Fritz 
Goerner, Eugene Carter, and J. Albert Riker. 

While in Erie, the soloists at the festival had the pleasure 
of staying at the Hotel Lawrence, a hostelry of which any 
city would be proud. 

Edward Freeman is a pianist residing in Erie, who has 
enjoyed an unusually busy season. During the-month of 
July, Mr. Freeman will give a number of recitals in some 
of the leading summer homes situated along Lake Erie in 
the vicinity of his home city, and he is planning to give a 
recital in Erie early in the fall; his program, consisting 















































ter of Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, and on this occasion con- entirely of Liszt numbers, will be as follows: “Spoza- 
Mac-f{ Mahon, bass soloist; (4) Virginia Heinrichs-Carter, contralto; a ar gr —_ 
rector of the festival; (7) Dan Beddoe, tenor soloist; (8) Marie Kaiser, so- grmage; ram a ae a mags Paga- 
. ° e ° r nini; rhapsodie, No. ,» Fhapsodie, No. 15; 
hn S.{ Curtis, the probable financial backer of the orchestra. “Legende,” No. 2, Busoni; nocturne, “En 
Reve”; “Polonaise,” No. 2, Busoni. The 
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festival was announced by neat little booklets containing 
much information of interest regarding those taking part, 


{ 


» pictures of the soloists, directors, accompanists, and so 


Williams and Riker, the latter from the 
New York office of the Musica, Courtrr, aroused much 
curiosity among their friends by insisting that they made 
More explanation, how- 


essrs. Beddoe, 


trip to Spain Friday morning. 
fact that they had been to the public 
dock and visited the Columbus caravel, Santa Maria, which 


r, disclosed the 


hibition in the Erie harbor. 
another to take advantage of Erie’s 


sea” ae ae 

Miss Kaiser was 
picturesque harbor on her sightseeing trips. 

By the way Erie possesses the most natural harbor along 

it Lakes, and also has a splendid steel and concrete 

dock, erected a few years ago by the government at a cost 


the ture 


of one million dollars. 

Mr, and Mrs. Heinrichs-Carter, the latter a sister of 
Mrs. Franz Kohier, were guests at the Kohler home during 
festival week 

Conductor and Mrs. Kohler and Mr. Williams enter 
tained the principals of the festival informally at the Law- 
rence, after Thursday evening’s concert. 

One feature which can be greatly improved next year, 
will be that of giving the festival earlier in the spring before 
it gets so warm. About the coolest recollection the writer 

of the three concerts, is that of organist Vincent as- 
cending to the organ Friday afternoon for his duet with 
he orchestra, attired in cream white flannels. 

Another interesting feature was one in connection with 

singing of the Siebenburger chorus. The solo work 
was done by the elder Mr. Froess, father of the director. 
With flowing white hair and long beard he was an interest- 
ing picture. Although seventy-five years of age, his voice 
till rang out strong and lusty. 

John Curtis, one of the leading business men of Erie, 
intimated after the festival, that substantial support for 
the orchestra might be expected from him. 

lhe festival quartet, Marie Kaiser, soprano; Virginia 
contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and 
James McMahon, bass, received much extra favorable 
comment on the side for its unusually good ensemble. 

Franz Kohler’s and Morris Gabriel Williams’ unusual- 
ly attractive studios are located in the Majestic Theatre 
Many New York studios would appear 
to great disadvantage in comparison. 

Erie’s lofty situation makes it one of the most delight- 
fully located cities on the lake of the same name. 

This city is progressive along many lines, not directly 
The General Electric Company owns an enor- 
mous plant there, which employs over 2,500 men. When 
which is now in process of construction is 
expects to employ about 4,000 


Henrichs-Carter, 


Building-in Erie. 


nisical 
the new plant 
completed, the company 


men 
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Pennsylvania State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. 


(2) Post Office. 


A Symphonic Appreciation. 





“Significance of Symphony” is the subject of the follow- 
ing article by James Tabor Fitzgerald, which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Daily Times, June 3, 1914: 

There is a great and deeply significant reason for the existence 
of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra in its present state of su- 
preme efficiency, and that significance in all its phases clusters 
around the subject of spirituality. In lending moral and financial 
support to a truly great symphony orchestra such as ours now is, 
under the baton of Adolf Tandler, one may do so for reasons 
similar to those which prompt him to contribute toward the support 
of a church and indorse its creed. While the mission of the church 
is pre-eminently divine, it may be questioned sometimes as to which 
wields the greater influence, symphonic music or sermon. The 
music of the symphony is truly a divine factor, and an impelling 
force in the guidance of men and women into holy thought 
channels 

If the supreme aim of human living is the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of the universal brotherhood of mankind, if right acts on the 





EDWARD FREEMAN, 


One of Erie’s well known pianists. 


part of humanity are born of right desire, and if right desire is 
born of right thinking, then right thinking must be—in the line of 
logic—born of and co-exist with that which is divine. It is there- 
fore the functions of right thinking with which we have primarily 
to do in the world of work or social intercourse, whether it be the 
unfoldment of a child mind into noble and manly characteristics, 
the upbuilding of a state or empire, the digging of a mammoth ditch 
uniting the waters of two oceans for the easement of the commerce 
of the world—all of these evince in their final analysis that the 
people whose conception made possible such achievements held in 
some degree a continuity of consciousness of that which is holy. 
In the degree that human mentality is superseded by divine in- 
telligence, which may obtain through the office of the auditory 
senses at a symphony concert, in that degree will human endeavor 
make for that which is good. and really succeed. 

Aside from reading the analytical notes which accompany each 
program, knowledge of music is not necessary to the full enjoy- 
ment of a symphony concert. The tired business man needs only 
to give himself to i#3 influence and he experiences: 

“Peace after strife— 
Port after stormy seas:” 
Not to love the music of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
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PROMINENT BUILDINGS IN ERIE, PA. 
(3) Erie County Court House. 


(4) Central High School. 


is not only a misfortune, but a deformity, for the balm of musical 
heavenliness is withheld, and spiritual progress in some measure is 
retarded. 

The grandeur of our own Yosemite and the majesty of the high 
Sierras on beyond, or the melting purple and golden glow of the 
morning sun, were never more suggestive of holiness than was the 
music heard at the symphony concerts of last season in our city. 

Personally, | remember—as I sat at the last concert, giving my- 
self to motif and rhythm—that surely I was listening to the music 
of the spheres, and the thought of Him whose nature that harmony 
reflected, seemed to possess me, and I was conscious of what it 
means really to live. An inseparable intelligence between man and 
Maker was apparent, and I thought how impossible it would be 
for men and women to go from experiences such as these and com- 
mit any very great wrong. 

It is probable that the governing board of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Association will, before the beginning of next season, ask the 
Ministerial Association of Los Angeles, and Bishops Conaty and 
Johnson to take up the cause of symphony from tlieir respective 
pulpits, elucidating the civic significance and emphasizing the value 
of spiritual uplift incident to the maintenance of this remarkable 
musical organization. Then all will rejoice, even more than now, 
as we go hand in hand with symphony, in the knowledge that we are 
weaving into the historic fabric of our Southland, with golden 
threads of harmony, a story divine. 





The Gambles’ Itinerary. 


The Ernest Gamble Concert Party is having a very busy 
summer, as a glance at the following itinerary will show: 
Enterprise, Ala., June 22; Dothan, Ala., June 23; Live Oak, 
Fla., June 24; Valdosta, Ga., June 25; Moultrie, Ga., June 
26; Douglas, Ga., June 27; Cordele, Ga., June 29; Dub- 
lin, Ga., June 30; Statesboro, Ga., July 1; Millen, Ga., July 
2; Macon, Ga., July 3; Thomaston, Ga., July 4; Griffin, Ga., 
July 6; Sparta, Ga., July 7; Madison, Ga., July 8; John- 
ston, S. C., July 9; Crystal Springs, Miss., July 13; Ful- 
ton, Ky., July 23; Waynesboro, Ga., July 25; Rock Hill, 
S. C., July 27; Charlottesville, Va., July 28; Somerset, Pa., 
July 30; Columbus, Ind., August 2, 3; Carroll, Ia., August 
6; York, Neb., August 9; Rockville, Ind., August 12; Cul- 
ver, Ind., August 14; McConnellsville, Ohio., August 16, 
17; Terra Alta, W. Va., August 18; Aledo, Ill, August 
20; King City, Mo., August 27, 28. 

Educational institutions presenting the Gamble Party 
next season are the University of Virginia; Mayville, 
North Dakota, State Normal School; Edinboro, Pa., State 
Normal; Columbus, Kan., High Schools; Manhattan, Kan., 
State College; Beatrice, Neb., High School; Sharon, Pa., 
Teachers’ Institute; Bridgewater, Va., College (for the 
fifth consecutive year); Colgate University, Hamilton, 
i 








According to a New York doctor, “the strain of the 
modern dances is constant on the extensor longus digi- 
torum and the extensor proprius hallucis.” And to the 
average tangoist this will be the first intimation that he 
has any such articles on his person. 





(5) Erie Country Club. (6) Villa Maria Academy. 
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NEWARK, N. J., IS TO 
HAVE A MUSIC FESTIVAL. 





C. Mortimer Wiske, Conductor of the Annual Paterson, N. J., Music Festival, Has Been Engaged 
to Direct First Series of Concerts to Take Place Next April—Noted Artists to Be 
Secured—Chorus of 1,000 and Orchestra of 100 to Be Organized— 

First Rehearsals to Begin in September. 


LIST OF GUARANTORS RAPIDLY INCREASES. 


Newark, N. J., Jume 25, 1914. 

Newark is to have a music festival. The long felt want 
for an annual series of concerts with an established chorus 
and orchestra is at last about to materialize. The develop- 
ment of music throughout the entire country during the 
last few years has had its effect upon this city, and Newark 
has not failed to take advantage of the opportunity offered 
at this time to establish itself as a great music center as 
well as a great commercial city. 

A PREDICTION. 

Those who have read the weekly Newark letter in the 
Musicat Courter will remember that in the issue of March 
4, 1914, under the head “Newark is to Have a Musical 
Festival,” a rather lengthy article was devoted to the need 
of such an event, and the decision of a group of Newark 
enthusiasts to establish one here. 
ticle are appended: 


Extracts from this ar- 


ee For several years various plans have been discussed in 
an effort to form an organization which would receive the support 
Up to the present time all efforts 
toward such an undertaking have failed, but now it seems certain 
that enough enthusiasm and interest have been aroused to guarantee 
the success of such a plan. Newark is wide awake musically 
and is rapidly coming to the front. 


of the musical public of that city. 


Of orchestras, there are sev- 
eral. The Eintracht, under the leadership of Louis Ehrke, has 
become particularly well known. Of choruses there are at least a 
dozen different organization, such as the Orpheus, Lyric, Schubert, 
United Singers, Arion and others, which, if combined, would form 
i splendid chorus. . . . In an effort to ascertain just what the 
business men as well as the musicians of Newark think of the pro- 
posed festival, a representative of the Muscat Courrer recently 
interviewed various members of the Newark Board of Trade, the 
Newark Chamber of Commerce, well known artists and teachers as 
well as prominent business men. In all there was not a single one 
who was not enthusiastic and anxious to see a music festival given 
in Newark and who was not also willing to lend his or her sup- 
It seems certain that before 
very long an agreement can be reached by which all parties con 


port to such an undertaking. 


cerned will agree to join hands in giving in Newark a great festival 
which will not only become an annual event, but which will make 
Newark a permanent factor in the annals of American musical his 
tory. . . . Newark, with its suburbs, boasts of nearly half a 
million population. There are a number of world renowned artists 
who claim this city as their home, and there are choral societies, 
choirs, clubs and an orchestra which are well worth considering in 
an enterprise of this nature. 
loving public, and the co-operation of out of town musicians who 
have so generously offered their aid, is it possible that Newark will 
let an opportunity such as has presented itself at the present time 


With the support of a large music 


pass by without making the best of it and achieving the rank and 
position in the musical world thint a city of its size is justly en- 
titled to? “Newark Knows Hows’ as has been demonstrated on so 
many other occasions jin ahe past and it is with great interest that 


music lovers in other parts of fhe country will watch the develop- | 


ment of the city along these mpiffical lines. 
THe New AWAKENING. 

Newark has always been purely a commercial city. The 
making of money has been its chief desire, and art as well 
as many other things has suffered. 

There must necessarily be a development in other lines 
to keep an equilibrium of society and civilization over 
against commercialism. In by-gone years the church has 
suffered, society has suffered, and art has suffered; how- 
ever, of late, things have changed materially. Newark, as 
a city, has awakened to the responsibility it must shoulder 
in these particular lines, to keep pace with the progress of 
today. 

An example of what Newark is doing is well shown in 
the city’s Public Library. It is recognized all over the 
country as one of the best and is even well known in 
Europe. Other examples might be named, as the new New- 
ark Art Museum which has recently sprung into existence ; 
the well known Cartaret Club, a literary organization; the 
Wednesday Club; the Federation of Woman’s Clubs, and 
an organization now forming of young magazine men who 
reside in Newark. In musical circles might be listed the 
Saengerfest, in which numerous other cities yearly com- 
pete; the new Newark Symphony Orchestra, which was 
organized last season; the Newark Musicians’ Club, an- 
other of last year’s products; the numerous recitals and 
concerts and the noted artists heard here, as well as the 
splendid increase in the number of pupils who are studying 
with local teachers. “Newark Knows How,” and this motto 
will serve an excellent purpose if such remarkable changes 
continue to take place. 

There is now a demand for a more extended musical affair 
such as a festival. With Trenton on one side, a city of ap- 


proximately 96,000, and Paterson on the other side, with ap- 
proximately 125,000, both boasting of successful annual 
festivals, is it no wonder Newark, with nearly half a mil- 
lion population, has- awakened to the fact that it is far 
behind in the great race for musical supremacy. 

THE SELECTION OF A DIRECTOR. 

When a festival was suggested last spring naturally the 
selection of a director proved the first matter of impor- 
tance, and likewise the first difficulty. While Newark can 
boast of many capable conductors, the selection of a local 
man did not seem possible because of local jealousies. A 
New York man Newarkers refused to accept, and so the 
Newark Festival Association was finally forced temporarily 
to discontinue its meetings without result. 

A few of Newark’s more enthusiastic music lovers re- 
fused to abandon the idea of establishing in this city an 
annual festival, and a meeting was arranged for. C. Mor- 
timer Wiske, director of the Paterson (N. J.) Musical Fes- 
tival and a musical leader of national repute, was invited 
to be present and offered the committee a very feasible 
proposition. 

At the meeting held last night, June 24, Mr. Wiske ad- 
dressed those present and gave a brief summary of what 
had been accomplished in Paterson, and of the methods 
adopted by the festival board of that city in its work there. 
The facts and figures so appealed to those present that it 
was unanimously agreed that such a scheme could be 





adequately carried out in Newark. Mr. Wiske’s proposi- 
tion to manage the entire festival and to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the same was accepted, and he was at once 
engaged for the coming year. A list of guarantors, one 
hundred in number, was promised him, over half of whom 
have already been secured. 

A new Newark Festival Association is now being organ- 
ized and this body will work with Mr. Wiske in establish- 
ing here an annual music festival. A meeting is to be held 
very soon and arrangements made so that actual work can 
be begun early in September. Mr. Wiske is planning to 
organize a chorus of one thousand voices and an orchestra 
of one hundred musicians. All of the choral organizations, 
choirs and clubs, as well as members of the various or- 
chestras of the city, will be asked to tender their services. 

It is planned to choose by competition a local artist, un- 
der twenty-five years of age, who will be given a conspicu- 
ous part on one of the programs. The Newark Musicians’ 
Club, which will have a membership of nearly fifty young 
musicians of Newark and the suburbs following its first 
meeting in the fall, will endeavor to assist such competitors 
and will work with Mr. Wiske in the arrangement of such 
a competition if this plan is finally adopted. 

C. Mortimer WISKE 

Mr. Wiske is too well known to music lovers of this city 
to need introduction here. Nevertheless, for those who do 
not know, a brief list of interesting facts is appended: 


C. Mortimer Wiske was born in Bennington, Vt At the age of 


twelve he was organist of the Tibbitts Chapel at Hoosick, and has 
since had large experience as church organist and choirmaster The 
list of societies in Brooklyn which he has directed includes the 
Brooklyn Choral Union, 1874-77; the Amphion, with its large chorus 


of male voices and amateur orchestra; the Brooklyn Choral Society 
of 600 members, and the Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society In 1890 
he gave a series of six concerts in Brooklyn with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, each devoted to the works of a different group 
of composers, classed by nationality In New York he has directed 
the Schubert Club and the Orpheus Glee Club Mr. Wiske was 
Theodore Thomas’ right hand man, being chorusmaster for four years 
of the New York Chorus Society, organized by Mr. Thomas. In the 
Wagner festivals in different cities in 1884 Mr. Wiske had charge 


of the chorus for Mr. Thomas throughout the country He had 
likewise assisted in training the chorus for the May Festival in the 
Seventh Regiment Armory, New York, in 1882. With Mr. Wiske 


as chorusmaster the New York Chorus Society during its four sea 
sons gave the American public its first hearing of Wagner’s “Parsi 


(Continued on page 33.) 


C. MORTIMER WISKE, 
Musical 


Director. 
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SAINT-SAENS MAY 


CONDUCT 


“DEJANIRE” IN CHICAGO. 


Famous Composer to Come to America Next Season, It Is Reported—Muratore and Ruffo to 
Open Opera Season—Concerts and Recitals Numerous— Conservatory 
Commencements Attract Attention. 





Chicago, IIl., 
advices from Paris announce that Director Cam- 


June 28, 1914. 

Cable 
panini has coneluded arrangements with the composer, 
and his publishers to produce “Dejanire” next 
season at Chicago and Philadelphia. In this opera Lucien 
Muratore, the great French romantic tenor, is seen at his 
best. It is also reported that the director has been fortu- 


Salnt-Saens, 


nate enough to induce the composer to come to Chicago 
and Philadelphia to conduct the first performance of his 
opera, and to give a Saint-Saéns concert one Sunday at 


which the veteran composer will play one of his own con- 
certos. 
Meyerpeer’s “L’ArricAINE” TO OPEN OPERA SEASON. 
Che season of grand opera in Chicago will open on Mon- 
November 23, with a performance of Meyer- 
with Campanini conducting and Lu- 


Titta Ruffo as Nelusko 


day evening, 
Africaine,” 
cien Muratore as Vasco di Gama, 
and Rosa Raisa as Selika. 


beer’s “L’ 


GiviING AMERICANS A CHANCE. 

In last week’s issue of the Musica Courter, an editorial 
which created considerable interest and comment in Chi- 
was the one relative to 
American artist a chance. The writer of that 
editorial was right in booming the Chicago chapter of the 
Society of American Musicians, its president, Walter Spry; 
William Beard; its vice-president, George 
Nelson Holt, and Glenn Dillard Gunn and Allen Spencer, 
members of the board of directors. The same writer was 
also right in sugesting that the names of the clubs which 
are willing to “pay $500 for a single European artist and 
$500 collectively to eight or ten Americans of equal musical 
worth,” Indeed, if the gentlemen above 
mentioned will give this department the names of those 


cago as well as all over the country, 
giving the 


its secretary, 


should be given. 
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clubs, the Chicago office will take pleasure in airing the 
subject through these columns. As the above named gen- 
tlemen are among America’s foremost artists, they really 
ought to know if clubs are paying them collectively $500 
while the same organizations are engaging artists with 
European names for an individual $500 fee. To divulge 
the names of those clubs will be of great advantage to all 
concerned as the patriotic public and club members un- 
doubtedly no longer would support concerts given by those 
clubs which will pay full value to a foreigner and ask a 
rebate from a local artist, and make him, so to speak, ap- 
pear on “bargain day.” Cheap things generally are in the 
long run the most expensive. 
Mrs. HerMAN Devries IN DEMAND. 

Mrs. Herman Devries, the well known vocal teacher, has 
been especially busy during the past season, the registration 
in her studio having increased some 50 per cent. over last 
year. Mrs. Devries, who has made a name for herself in 
the profession and with students as an expert in tone pro- 
duction and in German lieder and French songs, will this 
year remain in her studio, in the Fine Arts Building, all 
through the summer. Mrs. Devries accepts not only be- 
ginners, but also advanced pupils and her normal class has 
opened most auspiciously already. 

KarLeton Hackett Goes ABROAD. 

Karleton Hackett, the eminent critic of the Chicago 
Evening Post and vocal instructor at the American Conser- 
vatory, of which institution he is the vice-president, left 
last Thursday, June 25, for Europe via New York. Mr. 
Hackett with his wife and daughter will go to Germany first 
and will be present at the Bayreuth and Munich festivals. 
They will remain in Central Europe all through the month 
of July, and in August they will go to Paris, and its en- 
virons, where they will remain another month, coming back 
to Chicago about September 15. Mr. Hackett has had a 
very strenuous season, both on the Post and at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, and he has well earned his summer va- 
cation. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECITALS. 

The American Conservatory of Music will give five re- 
citals during the five weeks’ Normal session this summer. 
The first one will take place Friday morning, July 3, at 
10.45, and the program will be given by Herbert Butler’s 
ensemble class. Charles la Berge, baritone, and Mabel 
Woodworth, violinist, will give the second one, Saturday 
morning, July 11. 

The summer session of the American Conservatory will 
begin June 29 and end August 1. The indications are that 
the attendance will be a record breaking one. 

Pupits 1n RECITAL. 

Viola Cole presented her pupils in recital at the Little 

Theatre on Saturday afternoon, June 20. Beside the pupils 


Gertrude Cole, soprano, and Gerald Curnbull, tenor, were 











LECTURES, OPERA TALKS, AND PIANO LECTURE RECITALS 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Also the Larkin-Weber Recitals 


Consisting of 


OPERA, LECTURE RECITALS AND MELODRAMES and 
THE CHICAGO PIANO QUARTETTE 


Henriette Weber, piano; Fritz Itte, violin; 
Carl Klammsteiner, cello; A. Van Der Voort, viola. 


Specializing in Opera Programs, 
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the assisting artists. Miss Cole announces two summer re- 
citals to be given jater in the season in the Crystal Ball- 
room of the Blackstone Hotel. Two assisting teachers in 
the Cole studio, Pearl la Roach and Ruth E. Olson, will 
present their pupils also in studio recitals during the sum- 
mer months. 

From Cuicaco to Cotumsia, Mo. 

Jessie Lynde Hopkins, contralto, of Chicago, will leave 
this city to head the vocal department of Christian Conser- 
vatory, at Columbia, Mo. 

ProMINENT SCHOOLS AFFILIATE. 

The Walton Pyre School of Expression formerly at 
Milwaukee, is now afiiliated with the American Conserva- 
tory. Mr. Pyre has been associated successfully on the 
dramatic stage with a number of the leading artists of the 
day, such as Otis Skinner, Ada Rehan, William Norris, 
Henry Kolker, Helen Ware, Aubrey Boncicault and others 
of equal prominence. He has also frequently appeared with 
pronounced success as a reader on the Lyceum platform. 
Mr, Pyre will assume his duties at the Conservatory at the 
beginning of the fall term. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Event. 

A program of original compositions by students of Felix 
Borowski, of the Chicago Musical College, will be given in 
the Reception Hall, third floor, College building, Wednes- 
day evening, July 15, instead of July 11, as originally an- 
nounced. The program should prove of unusual interest 
in view of the fact that some of the most proficient com- 
posers in the city are enrolled in Mr. Borowski’s classes. 

Saturday morning, June 27, students of J. H. Gilmour, of 
the Chicago Musical College School of Acting, presented 
three one act comedies with full scenic equipment ana 
entr’ acte music by the College Orchestra. These enter- 
tainments will institute the summer series of offerings, 
scheduled to take place in the Ziegfeld Theatre. Programs 
will be given each Saturday without interruption until the 
middle of August. Saturday morning, July 11, members of 
the faculty will provide the musical program and Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist; Amalie Birnbaum, violinist, and Burton 
Thatcher, baritone, will be the soloists. The standing of 
these artists is such that the concert should prove one of 
the most noteworthy of the summer. In connection with 
these programs and series of lectures, will be given by 
Harold B. Maryott and Maurice Rosenfeld. Mr. Rosen- 
feld’s talks will be illustrated. 

The forty-eighth annual summer term of the Chicago 
Musical College commences Monday, June 29, and the en- 
rollment in every department indicates that the total num- 
ber of students will exceed any previous year. 

HinsHAw COoNSERVATORY COMMENCEMENT. 

This office acknowledges the receipt of an invitation to 
the commencement exercises and concert of the Hinshaw 
Conservatory, at the Comedy Theatre, Friday evening, 
June 26. In looking over the program the writer noticed 
the “Waltz Song” from “Romeo and Juliet,” by Verdi, 
was to be sung by Louise Krause. Verdi has written 
many operas, but never one entitled “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Gounod wrote an opera by that name in which there was 
a “Waltz Song,” which has been sung not only by great 
prima donnas, but which, among graduates at many com- 
mencement exercises, has also long been a favorite. The 
balance of the program included an overture by the or- 
chestra, “How’s My Boy,” Homer, sung by Herbert de 
Lande Woodard; “The Trap” and “Her Gloves,” given 
by pupils of the dramatic department; “The Bohemian 
Girl,” presented by the operatic department; “A fors e 
lui,” from “Traviata,” sung by Bel Gallaher Wooster; 
the “Rigoletto” quartet, rendered by students <cnd a 
Chopin number by Helen Victoria Ryan. The address 
was made by Benedict J. Short; the diplomas and certifi- 
cates were presented and the degrees conferred by Mar- 
vin Hinshaw, director of the school. 


Proressionats Coach Wir Herman Devries. 
Herman Devries has even more professionals coaching 
with him this year than heretofore. 


Among the members 
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are Allen Hinckley, Kate Condon, Mary Ann Kaufmann, 
Ralph Errolle, Mrs. Ralph Errolle (Ruth Coffin), Charles 
Rouse, Leonora Allen, Helen Axe Brown, Grant Kimball, 
Arthur A. Kanberg, Mrs. Gilbert Wynekoop, Hazel Eden 
Mudge, Marie Yahr, Mrs. Isaac van Grove, Agnes Leist 
Beebe, Hildreth Hanson Hochstetter, Sarah Conlon and 
Cora Brinckley Lochner, Anita Carranza, Beeker C. Bur- 
ton, Parmelia Gale, Rosemary Glosz, Rose Heindenrach, 
Frances Ingram, Mrs. William E. Kine and Anita Patti 
Brown. 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES. 


This office received an invitation to be present at the 
graduating exercises of the Strassberger Conservatories 
of Music, St. Louis, which took place at the Odeon, Sun- 
day afternoon and evening, June 21. A full report of the 
graduation will be found elsewhere in the MusicaL 
CourRIER. 


UNIVERSITY OrGAN RECITAL. 


Under the auspices of the University of Chicago, an 
historical organ recital was given in Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall last Monday evening, June 22, by Wilhelm 
Middelschulte. 

The program included compositions by sixteenth cen- 
tury composers, together with modern ones. 


Proressor Otto IN CHICAGO. 


Professor Otto, a vocal teacher of Dubuque, Ia., was 
among the visitors at this office this week. Professor 
Otto was on his way to Europe, via New York, and will 
pass his summer vacation in Italy and Germany, return- 
ing to this country the early part of September. 


New WRITER FOR TRIBUNE. 


R. F. Webster is now signing the music articles in the 
Chicago Tribune. Probably Glenn Dillard Gunn, the 
eminent critic on the Chicago Tribune, is taking a well 
earned vacation. 


RAvINIA PARK OPENS. 


Ravinia Park opened its season of open air music and 
dancing, Saturday evening, June 27. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra will play during the ten weeks of the 
summer season. During the first four weeks the orches- 
tra will be under the leadership of Frederick Stock. 
After Mr. Stock’s departure for Europe his place will be 
taken by Josef Pasternack. For the first fortnight the 
dancer will be Ruth St. Denis, who will head her own 
company. 


Cuicaco MusicaL CotLeEGE SUMMER TERM. 


The summer term of the- Chicago Musical College 
opened June 29. Members of the faculty of both the pre- 
paratory and advanced departments and directors of the 
departments will be in attendance throughout the term. 
Special lectures and musical matinees have been arranged 
to take place in the Ziegfeld Theatre, which began Satur- 
day morning, June 27. Members of the faculty and stu- 
dents of the college will provide the programs. Lectures 
have been arranged to supplement courses of instruction. 
Students in the summer course of the School of Acting 
gave the first matinee, Saturday morning, June 27, pre- 
senting three one act plays: “The First Kiss,” by Maurice 
Hageman; “In Honor Bound,” by Sydney Grundy and 
“Turn Him Out,” by Thomas J. Williamson. Those who 
took part, under J. N. Gilmour’s direction, were Lawrence 
von Tiedebohl, Rhea Kimball, Leslie Morrison, Ralph 
Hudler, Vola Anthony, Clara Kaempfor, Robert A. 
King, Alice Wilking and Szora Deady. 

Saturday morning, July 18, at 11 o’clock, a program of 
original compositions by students of Felix Borowski, di- 
rector of the department of composition of the Chicago 
Musical College, will be given in the Ziegfeld Theatre. 
These programs are of unusual interest and have served 
in the past to bring forth young composers who have 
afterward taken rank with the best of our American 
composers. The first compositions submitted publicly by 
Gena Branscombe, one of our best known American 
writers, made their appearances under these auspices. 





Not a Bad System. 





Robin H. Legge, the critic, writes in the London Daily 
Telegraph: “One has often pointed out that with two 
operas in progress at the same time and some forty to fifty 
concerts during the week, the critic is particularly busy 
just now. But nevertheless ‘he’ finds time to notice most 
musical events. In the name, therefore, of my colleagues 
and myself I would ask those concert givers who prefer 
writing their own notices (several of which have recently 
reached me), to reading those written by the critic, to 
send their own notices of their own concerts to some more 
lazy fellow than myself. Much as I would like a holiday 
in the country, I really cannot bring myself to accept the 
gratuitous services of concert givers who so very gener- 
ously send me after their concerts the most beautiful 
account of their own playing or singing.” 


A STUDY OF CARL FRIEDBERG. 


[By Dr. Gernarp TiscHer.] 


[Translated from an article which appeared in the Rheinische Musikzeitung. | 


Were I asked whom I consider the greatest living pianist I would answer without hesitation Carl Friedberg, 
and I would justify this opinion with the incomparable charm of his touch and with the universality of his playing, 
the style of which does justice to the greatness of Bach and Beethoven, as well as to the most intimate art of 


Chopin or the virtuosity of Liszt. 


I have heard wellnigh all the great living pianists, those that take a prominent place in the public musical life 
and those also who follow their vocation more in concealment, and I am pronouncing the above verdict, fully aware 


of its importance. 


There are pianists who overwhelm by their impetuosity; there are wonderful virtuosos who have a great 
name because their dazzling technic captivates the public spontaneously; there are other pianists who become 


known and appreciated because of certain specialties. 


But rarely could any of all these attain the many qualities 


of Friedberg, and hardly one possesses the intense acquiescence to the work of art that alone is the real mark of 


the great artistic temperament. 


Friedberg’s playing makes one forget the purely mechanical part, the domination over all the technical diffi- 


culties, and he will always carry away his public into higher spheres. 


Poetry is the essence of his art. 


Those who know this artist know how vivid are his interests, how his intelligence takes part in all questions 


of cultural work and how the largeness of his mind prevents onesidedness. 


He has an astounding knowledge of 


musical literature, thanks to a phenomenal memory, and wherever anything new appears he takes up his position 


toward it. 
necessarily be a well educated individual. 


This is what makes him such a wonderful model for his pupils; he shows them that a real artist must 
He can at any minute give them explanations and examples not only 


from the literature for the piano, but also from orchestral and dramatic pieces, from songs and chamber music. 
Here we meet the same universality which is the chief characteristic of Friedberg’s artistic greatness. 
Friedberg is now between thirty and forty years old. He was born in a pretty town on Bingen, and his music 


perhaps reflects somewhat his serene Rhenish native country. 
and he received his first lessons from a Dutch musician, Mr. Louwerse, then in Bingen. 


the highly gifted boy to go in for mathematics. 


musical genius led him to the artistic career. 
Hoch Conservatoire in Frankfort. 
uncommon talent of this young artist. 
of Heidelberg many lectures, chiefly on philosophy. 
concert tours. 


His great talent showed itself very early in life 
But his parents wanted 


He attained his first degree at the age of fifteen, a thing unheard 
of before and for which the parents had to have a special permission from the government. 


After all his great 


His teachers were Professors Kwast Scholz and Knorr, at the 
Of his compositions he only allowed very few to be printed; they prove the 
But he did not neglect his general education and followed at the University 
The years of severe study were soon followed by successful 





HARTFORD NEWS. 
Pupils of Edith M. Aab Give Annual Recital. 





Hartford, Conn., June 13, 1914. 

One of the chief events each year, at about this time, 
is the recital given by the pupils of Edith M. Aab, the 
local teacher. Wednesday evening, June 10, was the date 
this year, and Unity Hall was crowded with friends of the 
singers and other persons so fortunate as to secure a ticket. 

The program opened with the Strauss-Lichtner “Greeting 
to Spring,” by a mixed chorus, and the waltz-song, which 
is better known as the “Blue Danube,” was given with good 
rhythm ; it was very effective as an opening number. “When 
Ships Put Out to Sea” (Ambrose) was creditably given by 
J. G. Late, this being followed by a pleasing rendition of 
“Lilac Time” (Willeby) by Edla Bascom. “Beauty’s Eyes” 
(Tosti) was sung with fine feeling by H. D. Prentice, while 
Margery Goddard showed a fine contralto in an aria from 
“Herodiade.” J. S. Chehowski sang Herbert’s “Gypsy Jan” 
in a splendid bass, and in effective contrast was Mrs. Rich- 
ard Rockwell’s rendition of “Satda” (Matthews). Clarence 
Scarborough always pleases, and his selection, “Triste Rit- 
orno” (Barthelemy) gave him a fitting opportunity to dis- 
play his pleasing tenor. The delightful quality of the fe- 
male voices was shown to good advantage in a chorus 
number, “Nymphs and Fauns” (Bemberg). “Sunrise and 
Sunset” (Spross) sung by F. B. Morrison, and “Meine 








+ ig DB AGRE PRE ks . 


ANDRE BENOIST, ALBERT SPALDING’S PIANIST, AND 
HIS LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 


Ruh’ ist Hin” (Graben-Hoffman), sung by Lucy Korder, 
were praiseworthy renditions. The first singer to be re- 
called was John Kidney, who sang exquisitely Cadman’s 
“At Dawning.” Mrs. R. E. Lindholm has a very pleasing 
contralto, and it was very effective in two numbers, “Caro 
mio ben” and “Flower Rain” (Loud). L. E. Schoenborn 
essayed a rather difficult task, namely, “For He Is Like a 
Refiner’s Fire,” from “The Messiah.” He gave a very 
creditable performance of this difficult selection. “Love 
Has Wings” (Rogers), “A Spirit Flower” and “Rhapsodie” 
(Campbell-Tipton), were sung by Ruth Butler in a very 
satisfying manner. Her work was perhaps the most cred- 
itable of any on the program, as the applause of the au- 
dience would indicate. Very effective indeed was “Swing 
Along” (Cooke), as rendered by a male chorus. This was 
the best chorus work of the evening. Mrs. S. M. Jewell 
sang very artistically “Meine Liebe ist Grun” (Brahms) and 
“Where My Caravan Has Rested” (Lohr). Her voice 
is a rich contralto and is exceedingly pleasant in quality 
Frank Farrell, with a magnificent baritone, sang the air 
“It Is Enough,” from “Elijah.” The phrasing was excel- 
lent and the quality of tone was beautiful. Edla Bascom 
sang a group of songs as follows, with a smooth, round 
soprano: “Fleur D’Amour” (Weyts), “Si mes vers avaient 
des Ailes” (Hahn), and “A Birthday” (Huntington-Wood- 
man). Jas. Gaffey pleased very much with his rendition 
of “Because” (D’Hardelot), in which his high tenor was 
very effective. The dramatic “Lorraine, Lorraine, Loree” 
(Spross), was particularly well done by Mrs. F. M. Blake 
and in contrast she sang “My Rose of Yestere’en” (Rich). 
N. R. Gould gave a creditable rendering of “Sincerity,” by 
Clarke, and the last number was a chorus number with 
soprano solo by Miss Butler, “Sapphire Seas” (Friml). 
The program was long, and much credit is due to Miss 
Aab for the splendid arrangement of the selections, so 
that the audience did not get restless. Credit is due her 
also for the fact that the pupils sang in excellent tune, 
which at such recitals is not always the case. Hartford 
has many young singers in the care of this teacher, and 
judging from this appearance, they are in excellent hands. 
A word should also be said in praise of the accompanists, 
Mrs. Burton Yaw and Edgar Seymour; they very effective- 
ly aided the singers at all times. H.-D. Prentice. 





In a Desperate Mood. 
“Do you want work?” 
“Yep,” replied Plodding Pete, “if you’ll gimme somethin’ 
light an’ easy, I'll engage. I believe I kin get more rest as 
a regular hand than to go on bein’ waylaid an’ pestered by 


people that’s tryin’ to hire me.”—-Washington Star. 








WANTED 





WANTED—Male vocal teacher who sings. For prominent 
Southern College. Address “ABC,” care Musicar 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN IS 
LONDON’S CHIEF ATTRACTION. 


Numerous Concerts and Recitals Lend Added Interest—Noted Artists Heard—Musical Notes of 
Importance—Russian Opera and Ballet Continues to Draw. 


Portland Place, W., 
1914 } 


London, England, June 19, 
he repertory at the Royal Opera House this past week 
cluded “Aida,” June 15, with Caruso, Emmy Destinn, 
Louise Kirkby-Lunn, Didur and Scotti in the principal 
roles nd Giorgio Polacco, conductor. “Louise” was 





LONDON. 


KENSINGTON ROAD AND ALBERT HALL, 
given the following night with Mme. Edvina in the title 
and Louise Bérat as the 
‘La Boheme” 


role, Paul Franz as the father, 


mother. Signor Polacco again conducted. 


followed next in order with Alice Zeppilli, as Mimi; 
Rosina Buckman, as Musetta; Caruso, as Rodolfo, with the 
Messrs. Cigada, Aquistapace, and Malatesta completing the 
Bohemian quartet. Signor Panizza conducted. An excep- 
tionally smooth and finished performance of “Samson et 
Dalila” was given Thursday, under the direction of 
Giorgio Polacco. The cast was the usual one, Madame 
Kirkby-Lunn in her imposing and beautifully sung role of 
Dalila; Paul Franz, as Samson, a part he makes truly her- 


culean histrionically and in the tour de force of his sing- 
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ing; Dinh Gilly, as the High Priest, and Michael Sam- 
pieri, as Abimelech. Friday night “Madame Butterfly,” 
with Signor Caruso, Mme. Destinn, and Ettore Panizza, 
conductor; and Saturday evening “Otello,” under Giorgio 
Polacco, and Paul Franz in the title role complete the 
week’s list. 

Drury LANE. 

Sir Joseph Beecham’s season of Russian Opera and Bal- 
let continues to attract the public in quite extraordinary 
fashion. The Russian Opera has become “quite the thing.” 
On June 15 the first performance of “Coq d’Or” was given, 
and on June 18 that of “Le Rossignol,” the latter a first 
performance in England. Other operas given this week 
were “Prince Igor” and “Boris Godounow.” 


Mme. BALACHOWA A GIFTED DANCER. 


Appearing at the Empire in the Revue “The Merry-Go- 
Round” is the charming Russian, Mme. Balachowa, who, 
assisted by Michael Mordkin, is presenting a series of 
dances, including the Dance Bacchanale. Mme. Balachowa 
is undoubtedly a very gifted dancer, she has grace and 
beauty and possesses the finished technic of the well trained 
danseuse. She was most ably assisted by Michael Mordkin, 
who has been here before. The first group of dances was 
given to music by Czibulka, Glazounow, Tschaikowsky, and 
Schitt. The bacchanale was also danced to music by 
Glazounow. To the music of Schiitt the dancers gave the 
attractive excerpt, “The Blind Fortune,” in which number 
Mme. Balachowa was particularly fascinating, capricious 
and eloquent to a degree. As a solo dance M. Mordkin 
gave the “Arrow Dance” to music by Tschaikowsky. 


A SLaAvonic ProcraM. 


At the second of his series of three orchestral concerts 
of Slavenic composers, Emil Mlynarski brought forward a 
symphony by Wischnegradski, a Russian composer, born 
in St. Petersburg in 1867. This was the first performance 
in London of the Wischnegradski symphony and it made a 
very favorable impression, proving its composer to be one 
thoroughly familiar with the technic of orchestral writing, 
as well as one with something to say. Ernest Schelling 
was the soloist of the concert and gave an effective and 
brilliant reading of the Kimsky-Korsakow concerto, an in- 
teresting and pianistic work. Mr. Schelling’s lovely tone, 
his fine rhythmic sense and his innate refinement of musi- 
cal thought were qualities that added greatly to the musi- 
cal value of the composition itself in its recreation. In 
the second portion of the program Mr. Schelling played 
the Paderewski Polish fantasy, a work built around some 
charming themes national in character, and distributed 
throughout the various divisions of the orchestra with 
skill and taste and that comprehensive knowledge of or- 
chestration possessed in so ample a degree by M. Pader- 
ewski. Like the Rimsky-Korsakow concerto there are no 
breaks between the movements, which are four in number, 
and of rather short duration. Many opportunities are 
given the pianist for virtuoso display, and solo instrument 
and orchestra are interwoven in a manner most effective. 
Mr. Schelling, was received with hearty approval by his 
audience. A Lithuanian rhapsody, by M. Karlowicz, was 
also included. As the program notes stated, “Lithuania 
was formerly a grand duchy for centuries connected with 
Poland, and its people are a distinct race of. the Indo- 
European stock, with a language of their own, and a liter- 
ature rich in folk lore and song. The composer of this 
Lithuanian rhapsody has striven to express some of the 
characteristics of this people by weaving certain of their 
folk tunes into a musical work, reflective of their national 
idiosyncrasies. Briefly, the rhapsody is essentially national 
music and should be listened to from this standpoint.” 
Emil Mlynarski conducted with his usual discrimination 
and brilliant conception of mood this interesting work by 
Korlowicz, as he did also the Wischnegradski symphony, 
and in his accompaniment work to the two piano numbers, 
hs was most sympathetic and tactful. 

PADEREWSKI AND LonpoN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The tenth in this season’s series of symphony orchestra 
concerts given by the London win ce Orchestra » hoeaeet 
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ENGLAND’S PREMIER AGENCY 


forward Mr. Paderewski as soloist and Arthur Nikisch 
as conductor. Mr. Paderewski was heard in his own 
piano concerto, op. 17, an early work, as stated in his pro- 
gram notes,.“having been written when he was twenty- 
eight.” An interesting work for the orchestra, and of 
great elaboration for the piano, it was received with en- 
thusiastic applause by the avdience. The noted pianist 
played the difficult solo part with tremendous virtuosity. 
His wonderfully clear incisive touch in the exposition of 
the many brilliantly written scale passages, and the intri- 
cate technical workmanship in the opening allegro, and in 
ihe allegro molto vivace finale, possessed all the charm 
of an accomplishment rare and beautiful in itself. The 
slow movement, a romance in mood romantic and legend- 
ary, gives ample occasion to the interpreter for the voic- 
ing of the imaginative and poetic attributes of mind and 
feeling and to one sO preeminently of the aesthetic and 
spiritual temperament as Mr. Paderewski, opportunity for 
the utterance of the very essence of the qualities. The 
finale, a rondo in form, and in mood a brilliant scherzo, 
capricious and fanciful, was played with great élan. Tre- 
mendous applause followed, and the pianist was repeatedly 
recalled. He gave two encores, the first a quaint Old 
World gavotte quite a la Rameau in style, and a Chopin 
mazurka with a wonderfully outlined diminuendo at the 
end. So much has been written of the charm and art of 
this great pianist that there is nothing new to be said. But 
it was once again most forcibly impressed upon many of 
his listeners at Queen’s Hall last Monday evening that the 
psychic note prevails in all he does. It is all a wonderful 
balance of the intellectual and the emotional in which the 
psychic or spiritual is the great illuminating note. The or- 
chestral numbers of the program were Mozart’s symphony 
in G minor; Sir Edward Elgar’s variations “Enigma”; 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” and Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” overture. Suffice it to say that the Mozart sym- 
phony was played with grace and charm, the delicacy of 
its fioritura delivered with that precise and nicely pointed 
punctiliousness so characteristic of Professor Nikisch’s 
reading of Mozart. Needless to mention was the splendid 
reading accorded the Elgar set of variations, the orches- 
tration of the work as heard under the baton of Nikisch 
impressing one as being singularly clear, full and rich. At- 
mospheric charm prevailed throughout the Strauss work, 
the climax in ending being superbly presented. And it 
was good to hear the popular “Rienzi” under Nikisch’s di- 
rection. It dispelled much of the illusion that “Rienzi” is 
so awfully “noisy.” It was a very brilliant performance 
last Monday night, but the great quantity of sound was 
never permitted to obscure the quality of concept. The 
fine themes, expressive of the masculine, the strength and 
and the defiance—always so attractive in art, if 





courage 





FRIEDA HEMPEL. 


strongly objected to in life—were delineated with stately 
grace and fine fervor. A great composition conducted 
with fidelity to the truth of its own meaning was simply 
the reading accorded “Rienzi” by Professor Nikisch and 
the London Symphony Orchestra, at the next to the last 
in this year’s series of symphony concerts. 


FrrepA Hempet at QueEN’s HALL. 
At her concert at Queen’s Hall, June 19, Frieda Hempel 


was heard in the recitative and aria “Martern aller Arten,” 
the “Qui la voce,” 


from Mozart’s opera, the “Seraglio” ; 
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MURIEL LITTLE AND HER MOTHER AND FATHER, 

DR. AND MRS. LITTLE. 
Puritani,” and the recitative and aria 
“Ardor gl’ incensi,” from Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” The flute obligato was played by Louis Fleury. 
Miss Hempel’s lovely timbre of voice, the perfection of 
her coloratura and her sense of style and taste made of 
these three numbers fascinating and delightful examples 
of the art of coloratura singing. She was welcomed with 
great enthusiasm by her audience and received a number 
of lovely floral tributes. The Queen’s Hall Orchestra, un- 
der Percy Pitt, supplied sympathetic accompaniments and 
gave excellent readings of the “Zauberfléte” overture, Mo- 
zart, and the ballet suite, No. 1, Gluck-Mottl. Isolde 
Menges was the assisting artist and played the Spohr vio- 
lin concerto, No. 8 (the Italian). Miss Menges gave an 
excellent account of this work, and was also the recipient 
of many bouquets. 


from Bellini’s “] 


GeRHARDT-NIKISCH RECITAL. 

At Queen’s Hall, June 18, the two above named artists 
gave a delightful program which, if it did not contain any- 
thing new, was in any case a repetition of many acceptable 
and favorite such as Robert Franz’s “Standchen” 
and “Im Herbst,” Schubert’s “Die Forelle” and “Wiegen- 
lied,” Richard Strauss’ “Ruhe meine Seele,” Hugo Wolf’s 
“Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben sehen,” and the 
“Sechs Zigeunerlieder,” by Brahms. It was a program long 
to be remembered for the charm and attractive mood of 


songs 


the various songs as exemplified by both artists. 
A Fauré-Sortat REcITAL. 

The first of three recitals to be devoted to the works 
of Gabriel Fauré was given at Aeolian Hall, June 16, when 
the artists giving the program were Gabriel Fauré, Robert 
Sortat, Lady Speyer, and Germaine Sanderson. The open- 
ing number was a sonata by the famous French composer, 
who with Lady Speyer, violinist, gave an interesting inter- 
pretation of his own work and proved his ability as a 
first rate pianist. Some piano numbers delightfully played 
by M. Sortat, some songs by Mme. Sanderson, and lastly a 
ballad for two pianos, the interpreters—M. Fauré and M. 
Sortat, brought a fascinating program to a close. The 
concerts are under jithe management of Robert Newman. 
Nores. 

Helen Blain has been engaged by Dr. Harris as leading 
coutralto for his next tour abroad. She has also been en- 
gaged for Bristol, when with the World Imperial Choir she 
will sing Elgar’s “Land of Hope and Glory.” 

Among the engagements announced by Victor Benham 
are appearances with the Lamoureux Orchestra in Paris, 
the Vienna Philharmonic in Vienna, Warsaw Philharmonic, 
the Manchester Orchestra, and with the new Symphony 
Orchestra, under Landon Ronald at Albert Hall. Mr. Ben- 
ham announces his intention of opening his own school of 
music in London. 

Harold Bauer on the completion of his Australian tour 
will return to England by way of the United States, where 
he will filla number of engagements during November and 
December. He will arrive in London in January. 

Mischa Elman is now touring in Australia, where he 
arrived early this month after a visit to Honolulu en route 
from the United States. 

Emil Mlynarski, whose conducting of the Slavonic con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall has created most favorable comment, 
and who is the regular conductor of the Scottish Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Glasgow, has just been re-engaged as 
conductor of the symphony concerts of the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Mr. Mlynarski will be heard as con- 
ductor in Berlin next season and also in Paris, in the for- 


MURIEL LITTLE AT HER HOME IN NORFOLK. 


mer city he will conduct four concerts and in the latter 
three. 

Among the interesting concerts of recent date may be 
mentioned the recital by Benno Moiseiwitsch, who gave in 
his usual vigorous and masterly manner excellent readings 
of the Bach chromatic fantasie and fugue; the Mendels- 
sohn variations serieuses, Chopin’s B minor sonata, the 
Schumann “Faschingswanck,” and etude and “Don Juan” 
fantasy, by Liszt. The Pachmann recital at Queen’s Hall, 
when the comédien-pianist began his recital with Bee- 
thoven’s thirty-two variations, ended it with Saint-Saéns’ 
“Rhapsodie d’Auvergni,” and played a Chopin group between. 

At the concert given at Bechstein Hall by Paul Kochan- 
ski, Arthur Rubinstein, and Paul Draper, the latter sang a 
group of songs by the Polish composer, Szymanowski; it 
was their first performance in London. 

Two song recitals of much merit were those given by 
Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, and by Eva Katharina Sissmann, who 
was assisted by Gerhard Jekelius, baritone. Mme. Mysz- 
Gmeiner gave her recital June 11, the birthday of Richard 
Strauss and a little note in the program read: “Today is 
the fiftieth birthday of Richard Strauss.” Many interesting 
songs went to the construction of Mme. Mysz-Gmeiner’s 
program, among them four by Richard Strauss, which the 
singer gave with full appreciation of their musical and 
dramatic meaning. Miss Lissmann, among other numbers, 
sang the four Brahms songs known as the “Madchenlieder.” 
They were beautifully conceived and delivered with great 
vocal finish. M. Jekelius made a most commendable im- 
pression in two groups by Brahms and in some duet num- 
with Miss Lissmann. The entire program was de- 
voted to Brahms. The accompanist was M. Jowanowitsch, 
of St. Petersburg, a very accomplished musician. 

Great interest is attached to the proposed visit of Rich- 


bers 


ard Strauss, when he will conduct the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra in an interesting program on June 26. 
EveLYN KAESMANN. 





Nelle Bryant at Biennial Meeting. 





Nelle Bryant, the soprano, was called to Chicago the 
to sing at the biennial meeting of Women’s 
“California Day,” in the Congress 


end of June 
Clubs. She 
Hotel, twice, as 


sang on 

follows: 

English songs 

Like Rosebud... ....La Forge 

URUOE Go vccvecas seat hane ren ee “ree f. 

My Heart Is a Lute . . Woodman 

Inter Nos ...-MaeFadyen 

See Dak. Bata ek ck.nk oy ceeeastctpinidedes nananvena Bond 
from Mascagni 


Love... 


Aria re ere 
After both appearances Mrs. Bryant had to sing en- 
cores, the first being “I Love You, California,” the secon 1 


“On a Moonheam,” which she also repeated. 





Newark. 


(Continued from page 29.) 
fal,” Schuinann’s “Faust,’? Gounod’s “Redemption,” Brahms’ “Re 
quiem,” Bach’s B minor mass and Mackenzie’s “Rose of Sharon.” 
Mr. Wiske in 1890 revived the New York Chorus Society for the 
purpose of producing, in a series of concerts at the Lenox Lyceum, 
four choral works, not one of which had ever been given in New 
York or Brooklyn. These were Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” Masse 
Parry’s “Judith” and MacCunn’s “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” In the 1892-4 a number of Paterson men 
organized a male singing society, the Orpheus Club. Mr. Wiske’s 
reputation caused the projectors to seek him as their leader, and 
he assumed the baton. Under his training and leadership the first 
concert of the Orpheus Club, in May, 1894, was a pronounced suc 





net’s “Eve,’’ 
season of 


cess. and led to the inavguration of the series of three private sub 


annually, beginning in December, 1804, which 


marked 


scription concerts 


have continued with popularity during the seventeen sea 


sons, including the present year (1910-11), forty-three concerts in 


all. In 1846 the growing demand on Mr. Wiske’s time by his so 


ceties and private pupils in Paterson caused him to give up all 
professional work elsewhere and make his home in this city In 
the season of 1897-8 he organized and conducted the memorable per 
formance of Handel's “Messiah” in the Armory, which was the first 
complete performance of an oratorio ever given in that city Since 
then Mr. Wiske has given twelve festivals, including this year’s, 
producing such works as “Elijah,” “Creation,” “Stabat Mater,” 
“Redemption,” “Israel in Egypt,” “St. Paul,” “Faust,” “Aida,” 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and other shorter works, all with renowned 
soloists and the Metropolitan Orchestra. He is also director of the 
Passaic Glee Club 


Paterson finished its twentieth 


Paterson Symphony Orchestra and the 
In April last the 


vear, Mr. Wiske being their only c« 


Orpheus Clob of 


nductor from the beginning 


Slezak a “Movie” Producer. 


Leo Slezak, the giant Czech tenor, is at present at his 
home in Austria, a beautiful estate located near 
spell, Slezak is experi 


country 
Wein. 
menting with his new 
according to his letters to Messrs. Haensel & Jones, his 
expert at making 


During his summer play 
Pathé moving picture camera and 


managers, he is becoming quite an 
“movies.” 

For the past three years Slezak has been a regular at- 
tendant at various picture theatres while on his travels, 
but it was during his last American tour that he decided 
maker of While 


was intro 


he could become a moving pictures. 
being photographed for the Pathé Weekly he 
duced to L. E. Franconi, later gave 
lessons in picture making. On his way home Slezak pur- 
chased a camera and projecting machine in Paris. 

“IT develop my own films,’ says Slezak in a recent let 
ter, “and we have a moving picture show in my big music 
room every night. Of course I enjoy seeing my wife and 
my children doing ‘stunts’ in my home made ‘movies,’ 
but my entire family and ever so many neighbors alse 
We have several dogs and my children are 


who him a few 


enjoy them. 
fast developing them into first class film actors but the 
first time we showed the family cat on the screen the 
five dogs made a rush for the picture. Now I maintain 
that a moving picture that will fool a dog is a very good 
piece of work and until I hear from other amateurs, I 





Copyright by Mishkin Studid, New York 
LEO SLEZAK, 
The Czech tenor 


intend to claim the championship for this style of photog- 
raphy.” 


Wellington Lodge Engages Artists. 


Carl Leo Slezak and 
Cecil Ayres have been secured for the Artists’ Series of 
recitals by the Wellington Lodge of North Adams, Mass., 


for concerts in that city and in Pittsfield, Mass. 


Flesch, Jeanne Gerville-Reache, 
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Bispham Praised. 


Again the press of the country lauds David Bispham, 
and the following notice from the Chicago Record-Herald 
issue of June 3, 1014, will serve to show in what manner 
the distinguished baritone was received in that city: 

A vaudeville audience is by no means unresponsive to a good 
thing even when it is art. Midway of the program at the 
Palace last evening David Bispham began to sing, and so far as 
the audience was concerned he might have gone on singing to the 
end of the program. It was not because he condescended or in 
any wise cheapened himself that the people liked him so. He did 
not have to conquer them; he just won them. Nor in recent sea- 
sons has he been in better voice nor has his ornate style ever 
seemed infused with more zest. He sang to the people as if he 
were proud to sing to them, and they listened with delight. 

The admirable things Mr. Bispham did—and some of those things 
tre so admirable that as to them David Bispham is still without a 
peer—were not lost upon his hearers. They caught the splendor of 
his superb phrasing and grasped the large dramatic values he brought 
to such compositions as the “Ballet Master’s Song,” from one of 
Mendelssohn’s early operas, and the prologue to “Il Pagliacci.” Be- 
fore he sang that last he chatted, without being laboriously erudite, 
of some of the traditions of the prologue. 

Then the singer recited the words of the prologue and by that 
time this popular audience.felt as if the composition were as much 
its possession as some hallad of the day. It was skillful how Mr. 
Bispham had brought that rapport about. 

And so when he sang the theatreful hung upon his grand release 
of the stately phrases-——“A dream of tender memories one day in 
his ears was ringing” and “Oh, think thee, kind people, when you 
look on us clad in our motley and tinsel,’”’ and so on to the pas- 
sionate human appeal of Tonio’s closing words. 

There was recall after recall then, and finally Mr. Bispham said: 
“Loving as I do our own language sung to our own people, I de- 
sire to sing at my every appearance some work written by an Ameri- 
can composer. This evening I am going to give you the ‘Banjo 
Song’ of Sidney Homer.” And so he did, breathing into it rare and 
wonderful haunting values. 

The house could hardly bear to let him go, applauding long after 
the drop had heen lowered for the next act, and he came down to 
the footlights and said: “I want to thank you, ladies and gentle 
men, and my beloved colleague, Mme. Schumann-Heink.” 

Upon this there was more applause and the lady in a stage box 
made a profound bow. (Advertisement.) 





Rochester Welcomes a New Soprano. 





The Rochester Evening Times of May 28 devoted con- 
siderable space to a recital given at the Genesee Valley 
Club, Rochester, N. Y., on the evening of May 27, by 








MUSSETTE M. DAWLEY. 


Mussette M. Dawley, with the assistance of John Adams 
Warner. 

Among other things, the paper stated: 

It was Miss Dawley’s first recital, although she has sung publicly 
on various occasions, Miss Dawley has a mezzo-soprano of a dra- 
matic and beautiful quality, wide range and unusual power. Her 
upper tones, which are of great brilliancy, are finely managed and 
sustained, as are her middle notes, the least developed part of her 
voice being the lower tones. 

Miss Dawley’s personal charm, her grace, her beauty and her 
possession of that indefinable something called “‘stage presence” are 
all valuable assets that will help immeasurably in a realization of the 
possibilities of which her voice and her singing at present give such 
fair promise, 

Miss Dawley’s program contained numbers by Scar- 
latti, Paisiello, Debussy and Nevin. She also was heard 
in German lieder, by Schubert, Sinding, Hugo Wolf and 
Wagner. 

Hereafter, Miss Dawley will be known by her French 
name, Mussette d’Auli. 





Florence Hinkle’s Achievements. 





That American singers are rapidly coming into their own 
is indicated by the engagements of Florence Hinkle to sipg 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the concerts to 
be given in Boston on December 18 and 19. She is also to 
sing with the Boston Orchestra in Ca:nbridge, Mass., on 
October 22, and in New Bedford, Mass., on December 8, 
with a fourth engagement pending. 
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Vida Llewellyn to Tour America. 


In view of the many successes that have of late fallen 
to the share of Vida Llewellyn in a number of German 
music centers, it is interesting at this time to recall that 
the young American pianist was at one period of her 
career something of an infant prodigy. While achieve- 
ments by children always exercise more or less of a 
strong, if temporary, fascination, it has come to be 
broadly recognized that premature exploitation of artistic 
capabilities may result disastrously. The legitimacy and 
brilliance of Miss Llewellyn’s present success may, how- 
ever, be recognized as of especial significance. The earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the artist were evident even in 
her childhood days, and she steadily kept up her musical 
study and the relentless pursuit of her loftier ideals, 
that the applause won during the tender years of child- 
hood has been in her case an incentive toward greater 
achievements, rather than a handicap. 

Miss Llewellyn’s musical education had its beginning in 
Chicago in 1898, when she was but six years of age, at 
which time Mrs. Henry H. Marcusson, who instructed 
her elder sister, became interested in the child and gave 
her some lessons. A year later she was placed under the 
German teacher, Victor Heinze, under whom she has re- 
ceived a musical training of exceptional thoroughness and 
who has been her only teacher, both at home and abroad. 

At the age of uine, the youthful pianist made a public 
appearance in Chicago, playing from memory a program 
that included a Rameau “Gavotte” and a set of varia- 
tions, a Scarlatti ‘“Pastorale” and a Bach number, Pader- 
“Menuet” and pieces by Ravina and Thomas. 
Critics were then frankly enthusiastic over the uniform 
excellence of her work, the surprising technical grasp and 
the crispness of rhythm and musical finish which charac- 
terized her playing. They discerned furthermore “prom- 
ise of a great future’—promises which they remarked 
even more decisively when she played at a concert in 
Music Hall, Chicago, when she offered Beethoven’s C 
minor concerto. The test was far more severe than the 
previous one, but little Miss Llewellyn showed herself 
amply equal to it. The “prodigy” was steadily maturing 
into the earnest musician of finer sensibilities. This fact 
was forcibly brought home her hearers when several 
years later the young woman offered a beautiful perform- 
ance of Chopin’s E minor concerto. 

In the course of time Miss Llewellyn went abroad, set- 
tling in Berlin. Persistent devotion to her art, her rare 
intelligence and her poetic temperament stamped her play- 
ing and critics recognized her as one of the younger gen- 
eration of pianists who merited deep approbation. She 
was heard in Berlin, Frankfort, Darmstadt, Dresden, 
Breslau and Leipzig, both in recital and with orchestra 
playing in the latter instances the concertos of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, Tschaikowsky and Hugo Kaun. Her 
recital programs have always been extremely unconven- 
tional. 

Adaptability in the matter of style has been one of the 
characteristics of the young pianist’s art that has won 
her the immediate esteem of musicians. She is at home 
in Bach, Beethoven, in the poetry of Schumann and 
Chopin, the brilliancy of Liszt and in the works of ultra- 
moderns. Her 


ewski’s 


technic is amazingly 
tone ever musical. While she can be vigorous, she can at 
will be supremely polished, refined and quietly tender and 
moving. Her interpretations are 


comprehensive, her 


at all points governed 
by an unerring musical sense and communicative warmth 
of temperament. 

Miss Llewellyn’s 
ber next. 


American tour will begin in Novem- 





Studio to Reopen September 15. 


After a most successful season, both in the brilliant 
achievement of her professionals and in the progress made 
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by beginners, Mme. L. J. Hammond announces that her 
studio will be reopened on September 15 with an added 
department devoted to the study of enunciation and mod- 
ern languages. During her absence in Europe all com- 
munications should be addressed to her secretary, Miss L. 
M. Barker, 854 Seventh avenue, New York City. 

Among her scholars who have distinguished themselves 
during the past year are Hugh Allen (tenor), San Carlo 
and Naples, Italy; Rose Marie Campbell (contralto), San 
Carlo Opera Company; Umberto Sorrentino (tenor), for- 
merly of the Boston Opera Company and now engaged in 
concert work, and Charles Bowers (baritone), New York 
City. 


Ganz Due Here i in ciatiieie 


Rudolph Ganz, the distinguished pianist, 
scored a great success in London, has ‘already arranged 
for a return to London, Paris, Switzerland, Russia, Aus- 
tria and Germany for the season after next. His Euro- 
pean tour opened in his native country, Switzerland, where 
he gave fifteen concerts. 

Ganz will sail for the United States early in Septem- 
ber and will open his American season at the Worcester 
festival. His tour will embrace about one hundred towns 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Four recitals will be 
given in New York, opening in Carnegie Hall October 18. 
His Boston recital will take place October 17 at Jordan 
Hall. Eight joint recitals with Alice Nielsen, the well 
known soprano, will be given in New England during the 
months of October and December. November will be spent 
on the West Coast. 

Charles L. Wagner, his manager, states that the report 
that has been circulating that Ganz is to teach in a West- 
ern school during this summer is erroneous. 


who recently 





Miss Stanley in Three Roles of One Opera. 


When Helen Stanley was a member of the opera com- 
pany at Wirzburg, Germany, in one performance of “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” she sang the roles of Olympia, 
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Giuliette and Antonio. The next day the 
burger Zeitung said: 


Neue Wiirz- 
three Olympia, 
Giuliette and Antonio, through a single impersonator, was 
very interesting, considering that the demand of each 
characterization of the roles is entirely different. Miss 
Stanley carried out the difficult experiment, in which her 
fresh, successfully 
Her tones flowed so pure that the enjoyment of them was 
perfect.” (Advertisement.) 


“The presentation of feminine roles, 


beautiful voice was her main support, 





A Martyr to Fashion. 


He stood in the centre of the ballroom floor and mopped 
the perspiration from his brow. “Having trouble with the 
hesitation?” some one inquired. 

“Trouble?’ he puffed. “I paid a little runt of a dancing 
teacher $200 last winter to teach me those four steps, and, 
by gosh, I forget two of ’em every time I try it.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


VIDA LLEWELLYN. 
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Paris. 
(Continued from page 11.) 
pecially those of Debussy in the interpretation of which 
she has already made a splendid name for herself in 
America. In July Miss Huston will go to Tremezze on 
the Lake of Como for several weeks’ vacation, although 
a vacation for such an active singer as Miss Huston 
naturally means plenty of study at the same time. In the 
fall she make Munich her headquarters. 
Her plans for next season are not yet definitely com- 
pleted, but she expects to remain on this side of the water 
include several recitals in 


will probably 


and her winter will probably 
European cities. 
Riker, who was the 


the large 
Franklin 

the MusIcaL 

weeks’ 


Milan correspondent of 
Courter this past winter, now is here for 
several study with Jean de Reszke, with whom 
he also worked a year ago. In July he will leave for 
Munich to do some special work in German diction. Mrs. 
Riker, also an excellent singer, leaves this week for 
America to spend the summer there with her sister, re- 
turning about October. 

Marquis de Trabadelo, who numbers among his re- 
turning pupils each summer no less distinguished artists 
than Mary Garden and Charles Dalmores, will be at his 
Paris studio until the end of July when, as is his annual 
custom, he leaves to spend six weeks at San Sebastian in 


Spain, taking a few favorite pupils with him. He will 
make his headquarters there this summer at the splendid 
new Hotel Maria Cristina. Among other new artists, 


who are just now coaching at his studio, is the distin- 
American alto, Eleonora de Cisneros. 
Myrna Sharlow, the young American soprano, 
sprung into notice suddenly by taking Melba’s place as 
Mimi in Boston on very short notice and with great suc- 
cess, leaves today for London, where she will have one 


guished 
who 


of the important roles in Zandonai’s “Francesca de 
Rimini” in its coming production at Covent Garden. 
A concert, which I was unable to attend at the time 


was that of the excellent artist pair, Marcel Chailley, 
violinist, and Céliny Chailley-Richez, pianist, which took 
place before a very large and enthusiastic audience on 
May 16 at the Salle Pleyel. Both artists, I am told, were 
in excellent form and were heard to great advantage in a 
program made up of some of the best numbers in the 
literature for their respective instruments. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Alexander are having the pleas- 
ure of an extended visit from Mr. Alexander’s parents. 
Mr. Alexander’s career as teacher and singer has kept 
him busy in Europe so that it is several years since he 
had an opportunity to see his parents. 

The American soprano, Edith Barnes (Mrs. Norman 
Mason), who is now working in Milan, will return here 
in September to coach for awhile before taking up her 
position as prima donna of the Marseilles Opera next 
season. 

May Esther well known pupil of Jean 
de Reszke and a member of the regular company at the 
Gaité-Lyrique, will make her first appearance as guest at 
coming week. 


H. O. Oscoon. 


Peterson, the 


the Opera-Comique during the 





Berger’s Success. 


Rudolf Berger made his debut in Louisville at the open- 
thirty-fourth Bundes Saengerfest, on 
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June 24, at the huge Armory, before an audience of 10,000 
people. 

The following notice is from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of June 25, 1014, and refers to this appearance: 

“Rudolf Berger, the famous tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was, of course, one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the evening. He was heard in the ‘Prize Song’ 
only, though he was repeatedly recalled by the delighted 
audience. He is a heroic tenor in voice and physique, and 
his superb organ filled the Armory as it has hardly ever 
been filled by a soloist. He is a singer rarely endowed by 
nature and of the first rank of artists. The festival audi- 
ences will look forward eagerly to his reappearance.” (Ad- 
vertisement. ) 


BOSTON BREVITIES. 


“Swedish Night” Brings Out Big Audience at 
“Pops”—Boston Opera Singers Heard in 
Concert—“Meistersinger” at Keith’s— 

An Interesting Recital—Opera 
at Studio. 





Boston, Mass., June 27, 1914. 

“Swedish Night” at the “Pops” on Thursday evening, 
brought out a large and representative audience in which 
the Swedish element naturally predominated. Mr. Lenom 
had arranged an attractive program despite the difficulty 
of finding music of suitable length and style for the de- 
mands of a “Pops” program. To many, however, the most 
interesting feature of the evening was the singing of the 
Swedish songs “Sverige” and “Olav Trygvason,” by the 
Swedish Glee Club and Harmonie under the direction of 
Gustaf Sundelius. Even to those acquainted with Mr. Sun- 
delius’ accomplishments as an amateur musician, his direct- 
ing of the chorus on this occasion came as a distinct sur- 
prise and revelation. The absolute surety of his musician- 
ship and the qualities of personal magnetism and leader- 
ship which he here displayed, marked him as particularly 
gifted in his way, as is his charming wife, Marie Sunde- 
lius, whose beautiful voice and artistry are fast making her 
known throughout the country. 

A Cari Far.ten REcITAL. 

A recital was given by Carl Faelten at the Congregational 

Church, Presque Isle, Maine, on the evening of June 23. 
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He played the Raff Gigue and Variations, op. 91; Bee- 
thoven’s “Sonata Pastorale,” and works by Chopin and Liszt, 
with his usual masterful and polished style, winning the 
applause of a large audience. The patronesses were Mrs. 
Charles P. Allen, Mrs. Charles F. Dagett, Mrs. Edward 
W. Fernald, Mrs. Sidney Graves, Charles F. A. Phair, 
George A. Parsons, Arthur C. Perry and David A. Stevens. 
“La Boueme” Lesson at Hupparp STupio. 


The Hubbard studios, still the scene of undiminished vo- 
cal activity, were visited by the writer during this past 
week, when a most interesting lesson on “La Boheme” was 
heard. The Mimi of the occasion was Anita Loew, of 
New York, who came to this city for the express purpose 
of studying repertoire and voice with Mr. Hubbard. The 
practise of predicting is one which this writer seldom in- 
dulges in, but if she did, she might say that this young lady 


has particularly every requisite for success on the operatic 
stage; namely: a beautiful voice, temperament, enthusiasm, 
and above all willingness to work and keep everlastingly at 
it. 

Boston Opera SINGERS ON CoNnceERT Tour. 

Cara Sapin, of the Boston Opera Company, has just re- 
turned from a concert tour of Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick with Evelyn Scotney and Howard White, also 
of the same company. Mme. Sapin gave glowing reports 
of the country, the people and their keen musical apprecia- 
tion. These concerts were highly successful, three being 
given in St. John and two in Halifax alone. 

“MEISTERSINGER” AT KEITH’S. 

With the close of the “Pops” season next week comes 
“The Meistersinger” annual engagement at Keith’s. Thus 
the merry muse is not wholly deserted and the musically 
hungry may be fed, even though somewhat meagerly. 

BLANCHE FRIEDMAN. 





What’s in a Name? 





The death of Mme. Nordica recalls a former common 
custom among operatic singers of Anglo-Saxon parentage 
that seems to be disappearing to a considerable extent. In 
the period in which she rose to vocal prominence an Eng- 
lish or American name was considered a distinct handicap 
to a singer of serious ambition. By some peculiar quirk of 
psychology a voice emanating from a singer with an Italian 
name was held in most respectful esteem while the same 
voice, identified with an American or English name, might 
be treated with a patronizing tolerance. To be hailed as 
truly “great” the Italian name seemed to be an obvious 
necessity; the frankly announced American singer could 
only expect a rather lukewarm acceptance. 

The foreign name was apparently as necessary to the 
singer who hoped for success as the prestige of a foreign 
experience. The obstacle was one easily surmounted. The 
operatic aspirants simply Italianized their own names, as 
Miss Norton did when she became “Mme. Nordica,” or 
they used liberal Italianized versions of their native places. 
“Mme. Albani” was from Albany, “Mme. Melba” from 
Melbourne and “Signor Brocolini” from Brooklyn, while 
for “Mme. Nevada” her State supplied the name without 
change. 

But the old prejudice on the part of the public is ap- 
parently evaporating. In any event, singers no longer con- 
sider it a vital point to become Italian in name in order 
to win favor. Perhaps vocalism is at last being judged 
on its own merits. One name may sound better than an- 
other, but it cannot improve the voice that goes with it. 
Geraldine Farrar appears as herself. So does Maggie 
Teyte, and there are dozens of others. Smith, Jones and 
Robinson no longer disguise themselves as Mantalini, Carlo 
Russo and Domino, and cultivate a fictitious fondness for 
spaghetti. And the public has discovered that under this 
new order their singing is fully as enjoyable as it might 
be under disguised identities. In this day, undoubtedly, 
Lillian Norton would find her merits promptly recognized, 
and would deem a change to “Nordica” entirely unneces- 
sary.—Providence Journal. 





Alexander Coming to America. 





A cablegram was received recently from M. H. Hanson, 
the well known manager of successful artists, stating that 
Arthur Alexander, the brilliant young tenor of whom men- 
tion has already been made frequently in these columns, 
will come to America, February 20, 1915. It has already 
been announced that Mr. Alexander had been engaged for 
an American tour, but family matters caused a certain 
doubt as to the possibility of his coming. These matters 
have now been satisfactorily adjusted, and his arrival here 
is a certainty. Mr. Alexander is one of the most remark- 
able musicians of the day; of that there is no doubt in the 
minds of those who have heard him. He is not only the 
possessor of a remarkably fine tenor voice, which has been 
properly brought out under the tutelage of Jean de Reszke, 
but he is also a magnificent pianist and plays his own ac- 
companiments with a skill, ease and musicianship that is 
not only astounding but wonderfully attractive. He wan- 
ders from work to work of the greatest of song writers 
with admirable ease, and his performance gives one the 
impression that it is his own supreme pleasure to ir.terpret 
the works of the masters. He never appears before the 
public that he does not score a tremendous success, and 
that this success will continue in his forthcoming American 
tour cannot for a moment be doubted. His personality is 
such that he holds the public from the moment of his ap- 
pearance on the stage to the end of the last encore, and on 
several memorable occasions the audience was on its feet 
cheering before the program was half over. 





At the Opera. 





She—Did you enjoy the opera last night, Herr Schwartz? 

He—No; I couldn’t hear anything. 

She—Why not? 

He—Two ladies sat in front of me and chatted the whole 
evening about how much they loved music.—Tit-Bits. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERSJ 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musicar 
CouRIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





Boosey & Co. 

“Sones or Britain,” a collection of one hundred Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Scottish and Irish national songs, selected 
and edited by Frank Kidson and Martin Shaw. Pub- 
lished by Boosey & Co., New York and London. 

This volume is not half filled with familiar songs, such 
as “God Save the King,” “Rule Britannia,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and others which every one knows. It has been 
the endeavor of the editors to find interesting songs which 
are not so well known. In the preface Frank Kidson 
says: “We have preferred to bring forth from obscurity a 
large number of very beautiful songs that have hitherto 
escaped modern notice, and some which have not been 
republished since their original issue. The tunes in this 
collection are old, though of varying degrees of antiquity. 
While these have been subjected to no alteration, it has 
been found necessary, for many reasons, here and there to 
modify the words belonging to them. This interference 
has chiefly taken the form of abbreviation into reasonable 
singable limits. In some cases, especially in the Welsh and 
Irish sections, we have written entirely fresh verses. This 
has been done where no original English words for the 
tunes exist, or where such as do are absolutely unsuitable 
to the work.” 

Here, then, is an album of songs ready for use, with 
properly fitted words and practical accompaniments for 
the modern piano. These songs are attractive as purely 
musical works, and interesting also as historical examples 
of British ‘music. 

John Church Company. 

“Soncs By VERNON SPENCER,” words by various authors, 
published by The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 
There are nine of these art songs, eight of which have 
German as well as English words. 

First on the list comes a setting of Heine’s “Du bist wie 
eine Blume,” which has probably been set to music more 
often than any other lyric whatsoever. This new music 
reaches a greater dynamic climax than the versions by 
Schumann, Liszt and Rubinstein reach, but, of course, the 
older songs will continue to have admirers in spite of 
the advent of this really fine setting by Vernon Spencer. 

The second song on the list, “The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” 
has for its lyric Heine’s famous words and Longfellow’s 
almost equally famous translation. This poem, too, has 
been frequently set. Vernon Spencer’s music has a more 
modern character than any of the other settings we know, 
and, like the other songs in this list, requires an artist 
ot much interpretative ability to sing it and a poetic pian- 
ist to play it. 

“Out There the Dune” is a sad and passionate mono- 
logue and “In the Home Town” is a romantic ballad, 
such as Carl Loewe would have set. Vernon Spencer has 
made a dramatically effective setting of these words and 
one which cannot fail to interest an audience when 
sung with the requisite emotion and imagination. Vernon 
Spencer, however, must know that in writing such songs 
as these he is producing composer songs rather than vo- 
calist songs. It is the exception rather than the rule to 
find singers who ignore vocal effects altogether in their 
attempt to interpret the meaning of the composer. David 
3ispham, among the older artists, and Reinald Werrenrath 
or Horatio Connell, among the younger—to mention a few 
at random—are artists who give the composer’s intentions 
serious thought and still sing like vocal artists at the same 
It is for such singers as these that Vernon Spencer 
has written. His reward must be a consciousness of hav- 
ing been true to his artistic convictions. He need not ex- 
pect the American or any other public to invest heavily in 
such high class songs. 

“Summernight,” the fifth song on the list, is of the tex- 
ture as the best of modern German lieder. The melody 


time. 


has difficult intervals and the accompaniment is complex. 
But there is redeeming atmosphere of musical inspiration 
in this composition. It matters not whether a work is 
simple or complex so long as it is musical; but, of course, 
simplicity is to be preferred if it can be attained without 
the sacrifice of feeling and atmosphere. 

“At the Cradle” begins quietly in a somewhat conven- 
tional manner. But the composer soon becomes frankly 
modern, restless and impassioned, ending his song with an 
overwhelming climax. “Night Gossip,” number seven on 
the list, is a dreamy nocturne, consistently quiet and sub- 
dued throughout. 

“Consolation” is strongly emotional and full of the rich- 
est harmony. 

“Good Night” ends with a burst of passion expressive of 
the “last farewell” of the words. 

In all these songs the music rises and falls with words. 
It is never set and unchangeable like the music of strophe 
songs where the same melody does duty for several senti- 
ments in a number of verses. 

These songs are art songs in the best sense of the word, 
but we fear they will prove somewhat in advance of the 
general public’s taste. We do not know of a popular song 
that is as complex and as difficult as any of these nine new 
songs by Vernon Spencer. It is understood that we do 
not consider the songs of Brahms, Wolf, or Strauss popu- 
lar. 

Carl Fischer. 


“Turee Soncs,” by A. Goetzl, with English and German 
text. Published by Carl Fischer, New York. 

It is apparent that an experienced musician put together 
the harmonies and accompaniments of these songs. Now 
and then an amateur may produce a singable melody. But 
the amateur hopelessly flounders when he plunges into the 
sea of harmony. A. Goetzl has written vocal melodies 
that sound as natural as folksongs and he has clothed them 
in well cut and close fitting garments of rich harmony, 
which help the melodies without covering them. We hope 
that good songs of this class will have sufficient sale to 
warrant the publishers in continuing the issue of works 
such as these which are considerable above the average 
popular song in style. The names of the songs are: “No 
Tidings Come,” “Stay, My Love,” and “Where Will Be My 
Journey’s Ending?” All three are published in two keys 
for high voice and low voice. 





JUNE A BUSY MONTH IN LOS ANGELES. 


Valuable Gifts Presented to Gamut Club by Its Members— 
Recitals, Receptions, Luncheons and Musicales 
Numerous. 








1110 West Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 13, 1914. 


Gamut CLus ANNUAL DoNATION MEETING. 

The Gamut Club, at its monthly dinner, June 3, enter- 
tained a number of guests, and the meeting was of addi- 
tional interest because the first dinner night of June has 
been selected as the annual donation night, when the club 
members present to the club gifts for the library, the 
reading tables and the picture gallery. In this way the 
club rooms have become quite a museum of interesting 
and historical books, music, pictures, programs, and auto- 
graph letters. 

Following the dinner, certain ones of the donors were 
called upon for speeches or remarks concerning their con- 
tributions. Mr. Behymer presented framed pictures of 
Nordica, Gabrilowitsch and Mark Hambourg, and also 
gave the program and the data to prove that “La 
Boheme” had its first American presentation in Los 
Angeles. He said that other American cities had tried 
to claim that honor, but that it was a proved historical 
fact that “La Boheme’s” American premier occurred in Los 
Angeles in the old Hazard Pavilion. 

Charles F. Lummis gave some valuable sets of books to 
the library. Carl F. Bronson presented to the collection 
of musical instruments, the first flute to come to Cali- 
fornia, which was brought over the mountains by his 
father during the earliest emigration; he also presented 
a book, two or three hundred years old. 

The particular guest of honor was M. J. 
illustrator, who was introduced by Will Chapin, also a 
well known illustrator, and a member of the club. Other 
guests were Mr. Baumgardl, the noted lecturer, who was 
made an honorary member of the club; Lucy van de 
Mart, contralto, of Oakland; Hazel Dessery, violinist, of 
Los Angeles; Lorna Gregg, pianist; Jane Catherwood, 
soprano, and Marjorie Nichols, the talented pupil of J. A. 
Anderson. Each of gave numbers during the 
evening. 

Mr. Blanchard, president of the club, leaves today for 
a European trip and this last dinner was a partial fare- 
well to him. Several happy speeches and toasts were given, 
and all united in a parting salute to him. 


Burns, the 
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A Musicat LuNCHEON. 


Fanny Dillon entertained a small number of musical 
friends at luncheon Sunday evening, May 31. The par- 


ticular honor guests were Charles Wakefield Cadman, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Carrol Makinson. Among other 
guests were Lillian Ammalee Smith, her mother, Charles 
R. Jones and daughters, Dr. and Mrs. T. L. Catherwood. 
It was a most delightfully informal and congenial com- 
pany. 

Crype CoLiison’s REcITAL. 

Clyde Collison gave his final recital at the First M. E. 
Church, June 8. His series of recitals have been for the 
organ, but on this occasion Mr. Collison presented several 
piano concertos with organ accompaniment by Gladys’ 
Ogburn. He was further assisted by Audrey St. Clair 
Creighton, violinist; Arthur Babcock, baritone; Purcell 
Mayer, violinist, and Will Garroway, accompanist. This 
was a most brilliant success and two thousand people at- 
tended, which amply shows Mr. Collison’s ability and 
popularity. 

Jotty Meetinc Hetp sy Music TEACHERs. 

The Music Teachers’ Association meeting is now over, 
the debts are being rapidly paid, and the members are 
cheerful, as was evidenced by a recent jolly meeting held 
at the Gamut Club. Vernon Spencer, composer and 
president of the organization, played his “Six Poetic 
Pieces for Children,” in a very delightful manner. An- 
thony Carlson presented five songs for low voice, by Mr. 
Spencer. Catherine Shank, soprano, and Oscar Seiling, 
violinist, also gave selections from Mr. Spencer’s pen. 

THe Dominant Cius REeEceEprION. 

The Dominant Club held its closing reception June 6. 
The program was given by Ina Goodwin, pianist, and 
Ernest Hesser, baritone. 

Freida Peycke has returned from a month's trip to the 
much full of enthusiasm, 
with a quantity of new material for next year’s programs. 
She has resumed her evenings at the Huntley. 


Eastern coast refreshed and 


Mme. Wuairte’s Puptts 1n Recirat. 

Phoebe Ara White presented her pupils in recital at 
Symphony Hall, June 6. 

Mrs. Putnam's MUSICALE. 

Mrs. Graham French Putnam gave a delightful studio 
musicale at her Hollywood home, Friday, June 5, at 
which she read a paper on MacDowell, of whom she was 
a pupil. Margaret Graspp sang three of Mrs. Putnam’s 
songs, and John Alden Putnam, her talented son, played 
three numbers. 

Mr. BLancHarp Gors ABROAD-> 

F. W. Blanchard, president of the Gamut Club, and of 
the American Operatic Association, leaves today for a 
He pians to visit Bayreuth, also to be pres- 
ent at the Mozart Festival. He will take a trip up into 
Norway and visit Russia returning. The best 
wishes of Mr. Blanchard’s numerous friends go with him. 


trip abroad. 


before 


RECITAL AT THE STILLWELL. 

Theodore Gordohn, violinist, and Jane Catherwood, 
soprano, gave a recital at the Hotel Stillwell, Thursday 
evening, June 11. A large and brilliant company was as- 
sembled. Mr. Gordolin played a number of his own com- 
positions, accompanied by Marjorie Hicks. Mrs. Cather- 
wood sang one group of American songs, one French and 
German. Her accompaniments were played by Kassa 
Bailey. The informal program was further enhanced by 
two readings by Mme. Bona, a piano solo by Miss Hicks, 
and by M. Raoul Laparra, the eminent French composer, 
who was the guest of the cvening, and who graciously 
consented to play some of his Spanish dances, which gave 
great pleasure. JANE CATHERWOOD. 





Florence Austin’s Plans. 


Florence Austin, the violinist, expects to go to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., her parents’ home, in July, and to remain 
there until September. In October she will give another 
violin recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, for which she 
is planning many novelties. Cecil Burleigh’s beautiful 
“Twelve Short Poems” are dedicated to Miss Austin, and 
she will play some of them at the recital. A sonata by 
Porpora, suite by Goldmark, a Vieuxtemps concerto, some 
Wieniawski pieces, etc., will also be included in her pro- 
gram. 





Newarkers to Sail. 


James Sauvage, the well known baritone and teacher, of 
Newark, N. J., will sail for Europe today on board the 
steamship Aquitania; one of his pupils, Harold Land, will 
accompany him. 

Another passenger on the Aquitania will be Ethel Ce- 
celia Smith, violinist and teacher, also of Newark. Mr. 
and Mts. C. Wenham Smith will accompany their daughter. 








Ganz Engagements. 


Mrs. Thomas D. Merrill, of Duluth, Minn., has secured 
engagements for Rudolf Ganz in that city and also at 
Seattle, Wash. 
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BERLIN CRITIC SUMS UP 
STRAUSS, SEMI-CENTENARIAN. 





Analyzes His Gifts as a Symphonist and Creator of Opera—Gluck’s 200th Birthday Celebrated— 
Professor Stillman Kelley Feted—Drifting Musical News from Berlin. 


Jenaer St., 21, 
Berlin, W., june 12, sorat 

Richard Strauss is fifty years old. Thursday, his birth- 
day, brought congratulations and columns of comment in 
the daily press upon the significance to our times of this 
much talked of man. It will perhaps interest the readers 
of the Musica. Couritr to know something of what is 
being said about the celebrated composer on this memorable 
occasion, Let us hear what Dr. Adolf Weissmann, a rep- 
resentative Berlin music critic, declares on this subject. 
rhe opinions here expressed appeared in an article in the 
Bérsen-Courier, from which | translate excerpts: 

“Richard Strauss is a being in whose destiny not only 
Germany but all the world is interested. Here a meas- 
ure of personal prosperity has been reached such as has 
fallen to the lot of few mortals. Success in art and in 
life—under this star Strauss has completed his fiftieth year. 
From whence comes this unprecedented success? Is it the 
quality of accomplishment alone, which has brought Strauss 
to the towering heights? Certain it is that the poets of 
our day, who roll up the problems of our times, will never 
find the loud echo which comes of itself in the case of our 
Strauss. A Wedekind premiere will never set half so 
many pens in motion as a first performance of a Strauss 
music drama. The fact that music is a universal lan- 
guage and is charmingly devoid of meaning gives it first 
place as a popular art. But how? Is it not just the ad- 
vance toward depth of meaning and richness of thought 
which separates the tonal art of the pre-Wagnerian period 
from that of our time? Has not Music entered into strictest 
compact with her sisters, Poetry, Painting and Literature, 
to strip away the primitive? And is not Richard Strauss 
the chief representative of the school that puts a ban upon 
the purely musical? 

Strauss ‘SpirtruALLy TRANSPARENT.’ 


“This may all be true in theory. In reality, however, it 
is just pure music, if not in the exclusive sense in which 
Hanslick understood it, which gives to the composer as- 
cendency over his contemporaries. And Richard Strauss 
would have repelled rather than attracted through musical 
externalities, if the primitive element had not always come 
back to him. . . In a word, Richard Strauss has still 
something of that simplicity of the genuine musician. He 
is only technically complicated ; spiritually he is transparent. 
And that is his good fortune, that his success. . . 

“Strauss pre-eminence among musicians of the present 
rests upon the completeness of his creations. If Wagner 
and Liszt presented a musical aphorism in the moment 
when the orchestra had exhausted every energy, Richard 
Strauss gathers up details and makes them into a work 
of art again. The certainty of how to build, the technical 
mastery is so great that it never fails him, even when the 
aphorism is most profound. 

“But if we come to a question of the employment of 
beautiful colors, we would rather pass over in silence the 
fact that such completeness in a work of ari, while rep- 
resenting a great gain, also brings losses for us. It is won 
at any price, even of qualities which lie close to our hearts. 
The contrast between the simplicity of musical thought and 
the complexity of the technic is there and can only be dis- 
guished, never done away with. 

Strauss’ WEAK Point. 

“The possibilities which lie in rhythm have been brought 
by Strauss to unforeseen development. Indeed, his intel- 
lectual technical supremacy and astonishing fantasy in tonal 
effects are so fertile that they create motives, which we at 
once recognize as his in other contemporary works. The 
only question is whether this active spirit so controls the 
whole gamut of feeling that thought and expression are al- 
ways identical. And here we lay our finger on a weak 
Quickness of wit and intellect in the surface-art will 
never desert Strauss. But they must surrender before 
Here the makeshift is apparent. . He takes 
refuge in a simplicity, a straightforwardness which has 
only the one defect, that it borders on the decadent. It is 
difficult, in view of the splendid positivism and individuality 
which we possess in Strauss, to have to lay stress upon 


point 


lyricism. 


point as well. But it is necessary, now, when in the poetic 
art a new lyricism is blossoming forth, to show how the 
iirst musician of our time still adheres to the material. . . 
A longing for the lyric is not to be mistaken, The first 
songs have died away for us. But‘there are moments in 
‘Rosenkavalier’ and in ‘Ariadne’ which intimate the desire 
to sing; to accept them as fulfillment, we must leave to 
others. 
THE Key or Strauss’ Success. 

“And the conclusion from all this? Strauss, the sym- 
phonist, surpasses the music dramatist. As the former he 
has created, by means of a gamut of expression that in- 
cludes every province of the musical art, standard works. 
‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ because it is not lyric, remains his most 
genuine ; ‘Don Juan,’ with its freshness and voluptuousness, 
still charms us. And if in the other symphonic poems much 
seems to us too material, much already antiquated, under 
the baton of Richard Strauss it always wakes again to re- 
sounding life. For that—and here we get back to the start- 
ing point—is the key of his lasting success: this master of 
the present is at the same time an executive in the highest 
sense. He stands in the midst of a lively traffic; he can, 
when the charm of one of his creations fades, come forth 
himself as its champion and by means of his personality re- 
tard the stride of evolution, conceal the weakness of his 
work and place its merits in a dazzling light. The music 
dramatist, who has to reckon with other factors, finds 
greater difficulties in his path. He is hampered in two ways 
at once—first the necessity of the times, which makes him, 
the non-literary spirit, uncertain in the choice of his texts 
and introduces combating influences which wake secret war 
against the instinct of the musician; on the other hand, the 
absorption of the energies of expression by the orchestra. 

“The master who can make an individual of his instru- 
ment is not supreme over the human voice. Therefore, we 
find in Richard Strauss’ music dramas the makeshift is 
more often resorted to, and most often when in ‘Rosen- 
kavalier,’ in ‘Ariadne’ and in the ballet ‘Joseph’s Legende,’ 
the desire for simplicity masters him. And from our view- 
point of today, we will find in ‘Salome’ the most character- 
istic of his creations in the realm of music drama, one of 
the most ingenious episodes in all the history of music. . .” 


Strauss Honors. 


In honor of Strauss’ birthday the Royal Theater at Wies- 
baden gave a cycle of his works, while the Dresden Court 
Opera gave a festival performance of his “Rosenkavalier.” 
The University of Oxford has conferred upon him the title 
of Honorary Doctor of Music. 

A further commemoration of the composer’s arrival at 
the half century mark in life is the project proposed by 
Nicolas Manskopf, a wholesale dealer in wine in Frank- 
fort, for establishing a Richard Strauss museum in that 
city. This will be opened during the season of 1915 and 
already a considerable collection of Strauss documents, 
portraits, pictures of creators of the roles in his works and 
other interesting relics have been gathered together for 
this purpose. It was in Frankfort that “Heldenleben” was 
first performed and the city on the Main has always shown 
a lively interest for the works of the composer. 


Giuck Has a Birtupay, Too. 


In commemoration of the 200th anniversary of Gluck’s 
birthday the Deutsche Oper produced yesterday for the 
first time his “Iphigenia in Aulis,” as revised by Richard 
Wagner. This praiseworthy undertaking was heartily re- 
ceived. 

Although Wagner gave to the original score many mod- 
ern orchestral effects which add to the dramatic intensity 
of the opera, it was studied by Conductor Méricke with a 
somewhat too strict adherence to the classic style. The 
result was that the performance did not carry the convic- 
tion it might have done, had either the original Gluck 
music been adhered to or the Wagner revision interpreted 
with less restraint. Of the singers Lulu Kaesser, as 
Iphigenia, followed most closely the measured, reposeful, 
classic conception of her role, while others in the cast 
entered into their parts with Wagnerian fervor. Melanie 


Kurt, as Klytemnestra, however, found a medium of ex- 
pression fot her beautiful organ, which, without depart- 
ing too markedly from the classic tradition, lent to her 
part spontaneity and vivid interest. Werner Engel’s ex- 
cellent baritone voice was revealed to good advantage in 
the role of Agamemnon. Paul Hansen’s Achilles was 
dramatically convincing at times, although he was not en- 
tirely satisfactory vocally. In the minor parts Maria 
Schneider sang the Artemis; Carl Braun, Kalchas; 
Jacques Bilk, Arkas; and Egon Fuchs, the leader of the 
Thessalians. The decorations in classic, but somewhat 
monotonous, style were by Moller, of Vienna. 


FEsTIVAL AT THE Royat OPERA, 


At the Royal Opera the festival performances are con- 
tinuing with the Wagner “Ring.” In Tuesday’s presenta- 
tion of “Rheingold,” under the baton of Von Strauss, 
Friedrich Weidemann, of the Vienna Court Opera, ap- 
peared as Wotan. The agreeable quality and flexibility 
of his voice, his artistic interpretation and simplicity of 
delivery won the approval of his listeners. Georg Zott- 
mayr, of the Dresden Opera, sang the part of Hagen, and 
Martha Leffler-Burckardt that of Briinnhilde. The rest 
of the cast included Frau Goetze, Frau Hafgren-Waag, 
Frau Arndt-Ober, Fraulein Dux and Messrs. Bachmann, 
Philipp, Kirchhoff, Habich, Henke, Knipfer and Schweg- 
ler. Herr Kniipfer as Fasolt and Herr Kirchhoff as Loge 
especially distinguished themselves in this performance, 
which was on a high plane of excellence. 


A SrittMAN-KELLEY RECEPTION. 


A reception in honor of Prof. Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
was given on Sunday afternoon by Frau Dr. Ida Winck- 
ler, when a cosmopolitan gathering, which included many 
Americans, assembled to greet the American composer. A 
short musical program was offered, when the guests were 
given an opportuaity to hear two songs by Prof. Stillman- 
Kelley, “Love’s Fillet” and “My Silent Song,” charming 
examples of the composer’s early period. They were in- 
terpreted in a delightful manner by Mrs. Arthur Ficken- 
scher, whose fresh, lovely soprano voice made a warm ap- 
peal. Frau Meitschek, the Russian contralto, lately with 
the Metropolitan Opera, gave a very impressive rendi- 
tion of an aria irom “Samson and Delilah” in her native 
tongue, further surprising her listeners with the dramatic 
power and volume of her organ in several lieder. 

Professor Kelley, who has been a guest in the house of 
Frau Dr. Winckler during his visit to Berlin, has been the 
recipient of many attentions and congratulations, and the 
press has been widely recognizant of his service to the 
musical literature in enriching it with his “New England” 
symphony. Professor Kelley recently went through the 
principal themes of this work with me, and, aside from 
the innate beauty of musical thought expressed in each, 
the admirable lights and shades afforded by skillful con- 
trasts, the remarkable power of the whole particularly im- 
pressed me. After the response to the inexorable call of 
duty, in spite of the natural longing for pleasure which 
fills every human breast, as expressed in the first move- 
ment; after the pause for rest, when the long winter is 
over and birds are singing joyfully, as typified in the 
spontaneous, graceful flow of the second movement— 
there comes in the third movement a new courage and 
power, as born of duty fulfilled, and the very energy of 
rhythm in the beautiful opening theme lifts one up to a 
new admiration of the dauntlessness of those old New 
England forefathers of. ours. 


Notes. 


Philipp Rifer, the composer and pedagogue, of Berlin, 
celebrated on Sunday his seventieth birthday. Born in 
Liege, Belgium, he received at the conservatory there his 
musical education, removing to Germany at the age of 
twenty-three. For a time he resided in Leipsic, later oce 
cupying a post as music director in Essen. Since 1867 he 
has lived in Berlin, where he has been active as a teacher 
at the Kullak Akademie fiir Tonkiinst and the Scharwenka 
Conservatory, being now instructor in composition and 
piano at the Stern Conservatory. His operas, “Merlin” 
and “Ingo,” have both been heard in Berlin. Of his other 
works, choral and chamber music compositions, an organ 
sonata and a symphony are best known. Herr Riifer is 
a member of the senate of the Berlin Academy of Arts. 

In connection with the efforts which are being made to 
establish municipal music schools in Berlin, a complaint 
has been made by a music teacher here in an open letter 
to the press that such a step would result very harmfully 
to the many private instructors of music in Berlin. The 
Suggestion was made that private institutions be subven- 
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RICHARD STRAUSS AS HE LOOKS TODAY. 
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A RARE PICTURE 
CONDUCTOR 


tioned by the city, thus making it possible for talented 
pupils to receive free instruction without interfering with 
the livelihood of the private teacher. 

Albert Werkenthin, the Berlin pianist and composer, is 
dead, at the age of seventy-three. A pupil of Hans von 
Bilow and Julius Stern at the Stern Conservatory, he 
later taught at that institution for several years, subse- 
quently founding a music school of his own. He was 
known particularly for his piano works, songs and 
quartets, and an extensive work on piano teaching. 

A boycott against the Wiirzburger Stadttheater has 
been declared by the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein. 
The reason for this is because Director Reimann, of this 
stage, refused to pay the increased salaries agreed upon 
and failed to reengage for the summer season members 
who had been especially active in bringing about the new 
schedule. Member of the Verband are therefore pledged 
to accept no engagements with the Wiirzburger Theatre 
for the present. 

Eva Bruhn, a pupil of Georg Fergusson, who was re- 
ceived with such enthusiasm at the Essen Tonkiinstler 
Festival, has been engaged by Siegfried Ochs to appear 
in Berlin next season in an orchestral concert under the 
baton of this celebrated conductor. 

Frieda Hempel won a great triumph with her singing 
of the role of Rosina in the “Barber of Seville” in 
Frankfort on Wednesday. 

M. H. Hanson made a brief visit to Berlin again this 
week, where he closed several important contracts, leav- 
ing then for Paris, whence he will return to America. 

Eleanor Spencer is in Berlin again and reports a de- 
lightful season in America. This first tour of hers in 
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OF RICHARD STRAUSS, TAKEN AT THIRTY YEARS OF AGE, WHEN HE WAS ACTIVE AS 


IN WEIMAR. 


her native country since her childhood days, when her re- 
markable gifts were evidenced in a number of concerts 
which preceded her departure for European study, proved 
that she had not been forgotten by her former admirers 
and her successes were of so pronounced a nature that a 
second tour for the coming season will take her back to 
the United States in the fall. Her opening concert will 
be with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New York in 
November. Lura E. ABELL. 





Evans Goes to Europe. 





Edwin Evans, baritone of Philadelphia, will sail from 
that city on board the steamship Haverford of the Ameri- 
can line, July 11, returning on the same steamer, Septem- 
ber 2. Mr. Evans will first visit relatives in Wales and 
England, giving a number of recitals during his visit. 
After a stay in France and Germany he will meet some 
friends in the Austrian Tyrol. Mr. Evans hopes to bring 
back some novelties for his song recitals next season, a 
number of which have already been booked. His sum- 
mer address will be care of White Star Line, 1 Cockspur 
street, S. W., London, England. 
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Jenaer St. 29, Berlin, VV. 
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OLGA AND HELENE CASSIUS 


Vocal Instruction 
Pupils prepared for the operatic and concert stage. Spe- 
cialties: Placing of ruined voices, rectifying of wrong methods 
of breathing by articulation of consonants and voice inflec- 
tion, and fundamental building of speaking voice. Send for 
Olga Cassius’ “Die Erzieuhung der Stimme und Atmung.” 
Studio: Prager Str. 35, Berlin, W. 
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Summer Class for the Leschetizky Method 
under the instruction of Mrs, Potter-Frissell 
well known piano pedagogue, in Ney Schandau 


(Ostrau Plain), famous summer resort in charming Villa 
Colony, in grandest part of Saxon Switzerland. (Mountain 
Air), Address, until July Ist, Eisenstuckstr. 16, Pt., Dresden, 
A. After July Ist, Villa 17 Neu Schandau, Saxon Switz- 
erland, Germany. 
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Kurfurstendamm 63, Berlin, W. 
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Very accessible, modern, sound-proof studios with Steinway Grands for rent. 
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Sing in English. 
Chicago, June 26, 1914 

To the Musical Courier 

Vocal music in the vernacular is a necessary step to- 
wards the progress of our national musical art. For this | 
have worked the past twelve years, after spending eleven 
years in Europe, seeing this system practised in foreign, 
art making countries, and after obtaining a knowledge of 
German and Italian sufficient to enable me to use 
foreign lyrics should I have so desired. But, working with 
foreigners on English lyrics and seeing how admirably 
could be made from one language to another 
(if the poet gives us a thought worth translating), 1 was 
convineed that English should be sung in English-speaking 
if our music was to make progress and stand on 
an equal basis with music of other lands. No apology in 
the form of “an all English program” should be made. 
Rather have placed on programs the languages that will 
be sung, to enable those not understanding to stay away. 

To state that the words are of little use and it matters 
not whether the singer is understood or not, is too absurd 
to refute. If any singer is well trained, enough of what is 
sung should be understood by the audience to add doubly 
and instruction that music should afford. 
It is time, now, for us to demand vocal music in English, 
unless we wish to retard or, perhaps, prevent an American 
musical art from coming into existence. All foreign vocal 
music should be well translated into English before being 
sung in this country (and England), and once this system 


French, 


translations 


countries, 


to the enjoyment 


established we would begin to properly recognize our own 
composers. As English is, naturally, not sung in Europe, 
where else but in English-speaking countries can our com- 
poser get a hearing? There should be an end to this cruel 
injustice. 

The National Society for the Promotion of Opera in 
American Music Society, and many of our 
foremost singers advocate, with me, the use of English 
texts in our country. In Europe the workingmen sing 
while at Where does one hear such a thing here? 
This is simply because our polyglot system has not created 


English, the 


work, 


a love for English song (or song in English) and as a 
We have created a love for our 
now let us be just 


people we are not musical. 
foremost: painters, sculptors and poets; 
to our composers and musicians and draw from our own 
land all it has to offer. That the Aborn brothers have gone 
to Europe for artists and partly discontinued their all 
English plan is so to be lamented that we hope they may yet 
be enlightened as to this error and injustice and again give 
us exclusively what the country needs: vocal music in the 
vernacular. ELEANOR Everest FREER, 
Active member of the League of American Pen 
Women, New York Manuscript Society, Society for 
the Promotion of Grand Opera in English, honorary 
member of the Chicago Amateur Musical Club, as- 
sociate members of the Chicago Civic Music Associa- 
tion, associate member of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. 





Marion Green Pleases. 





Following are some of the recent press comments which 
have been published in praise of the singing of Marion 
Green, the gifted basso: 

“Of these singers Mr. Green easily took first place; this 
was especially so in point of authoritative singing. His re- 
citations were declaimed in excellent style and with a cer- 
tain authority that was unmistakable. Mr. Green’s excel- 
lent bass voice has been heard here before and it was a 
pleasure to listen to his singing again last night. He was 
especially successful in the aria, ‘Rolling in Foaming Bil- 
lows,’ and in the descriptive recitative in which Haydn so 
successfully depicts the “caperings” of certain beasts, rep- 


tiles, ete."—Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, May 26, 1914. 


“Marion Green won the honors among the artists, even 
if we disregard the fact that he has had the advantage of 
previous appearances in Columbus. His singing of the 
recitatives and arias allotted to Raphel was done with a 
full rounded tone, which was discriminatingly colored, and 
with an authoritative method which revealed both his 
knowledge and his experience in the field of oratorio. 
“Rolling in Foaming Billows” was phrased with a great 
variety of shading and expression ; the numerous recitatives 
which fell to him were sung with lofty dignity and sin- 
cerity The third part of the oratorio was made note- 


worthy on account of the beautiful duet of Adam and 
Eve, which was sung with rare beauty by Miss Klotz and 
Mr. Green. In fact, this was one of the most artistic num- 
bers of the whole performance.”—Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch, May 26, 1914. 





“Green proved the most competent of the three as an 
oratorio singer. His recitatives were always done with a 
certain authority which oratorio music demands. His 
voice is of magnificent timbre.”—Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, 
May 26, 1914. 


“His voice is of an especially warm and rich quality and 
he uses it with much art. Mr. Green is, all in all, a very 
interesting singer. In Coleridge-Taylor’s rarely beautiful 
song he did some excellent singing.”—Columbus (Ohio) 
State Journal, May 27, 1914. 


“Mr. Green was in good form vocally and was twice re- 
called, a unique honor among the artists, doing two deli- 
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cious encores which left a very favorable impression.”— 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, May 27, 19014. 


“It would have been difficult to have selected a better 
group of soloists for the ‘Elijah’ performance. Marion 
Green, basso cantante, who sang the part of Elijah, is the 
possessor of a splendid: yoice which has made him a gen- 
eral favorite in oratorio work throughout the country.” 
Flint (Mich.) State Journal, May 30, 1914. 


“Marion Green, baritone soloist, sang Schubert's “Erl- 
king” (orchestration by Frederick A. Stock) and encored 
with a new song by Coleridge-Taylor (with orchestration 
by Stock, leader of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra). 
Mr. Green’s “Erlking” was of a strong, vibrant charm, 
resonant and perfectly modulated. The Dallas audience 
approved of his artistry with round after round of ap- 
plause, unsatisfied until the encore was given.”—Dallas 
(Tex.) News, May 13, 1914. 


“Marion Green, the bass of the Orchestra Quartet, at the 
matinee sang the ‘Erlking’ and made a great hit with the 
audience.”—Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald, May 13, 1014. 


“Marion Green, bass soloist, rendered the ‘Erlking’ in 
a pleasing, well controlled voice, and was enthusiastically 
recalled for an encore.”—Dallas (Tex.) Journal, May 13, 
1914. (Advertisement. ) 





Sickesz Due in October. 


Jan Sickesz, the noted Dutch pianist, is to arrive in 
America early in October for a tour through the United 
States. He has played with the prominent European or- 
chestras, including the Berlin Philharmonic, Amsterdam 
Philharmonic, Kaim Orchestra, Vienna Concert Verein 
and many others, also giving recitals in all the principal 
cities with marked success. 

The press has been unanimous in praise of his ability 
and art of interpretation. He has received a warm wel- 
come at every appearance and has been entertained repeat- 
edly by royalty in various cities. 

The return of Jan Sickesz to this country is looked for- 
ward to with pleasurable anticipation. 








IN ALL THE KEYS. 


Musette M. d’Auli and John Adams Warner furnished 
the recital numbers before the Genesee Valley Club, 
Rochester, N. Y., on a recent evening. 

Pupils of the Alice Becker Miller School of Music and 
Dramatic Art, Dayton, Ohio, gave a recital of voice, piano 
and reading at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 

Twenty little people, pupils of Effie Heath, gave a re- 
cital in the Philharmonic Studio, Lewiston, Me. The 
ages of the participants ranged from five to twelve years. 

Unity Church Choir, Denver, Col., presented the opera 
“The Captain of Plymouth,” an adaptation from Longfel- 
low’s “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” It was given 
under the direction of Hattie Richardson, F. L. Becker, 
Louis F. Burnett and Mrs. Carl Whitehead. 

Butler College students gave DeKoven’s “Robin Hood” 
on the college campus. 

John Coles Meredith, a Dayton, Ohio, composer, has 
just published a new piano piece, “Valse Dramatique.” 

Pupils of William A. Beall were heard in recital in 
Washington, D. C., on three recent evenings. 

Martin Bush’s piano recital at the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent, Omaha, Neb., brought forth works of Wagner, Liszt, 
Schumann, d’Albert and Strauss-Tausig. 

Ostar Franklin Comstock gave his ninety-sixth studio 
recital, Washington, D. C., in May. 

Leah Beckett, Mrs. Harry Ardery, Jessie Clyde, Serena 
Bland, Mrs. Walter Hood, Mrs. Oscar Jasper, Ruth Sul- 
livan and Maude Goodwin were heard in a song recital, 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, Cal. 

Emilia Tojetti, vocalist, has been re-elected president of 
the Pacific Musical Society, which closed its season the 
end of May. 

William C. Chalfant, assisted by Florence Doling, so- 
prano, and Susie M. Dillard, pianist, gave an organ recital 
at Stone Chapel, Springfield, Mo., under the auspices of 
the Missouri Chapter of the A. G. O. 

The Conservatory of Music of Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo., presented Golda May Hahn and Karl Watts 
Gilbert, assisted by Edwin EF. Kelley, violinist, in recent 
graduation recitals. 

Frances Elizabeth Southgate’s pupils, Nashville, Tenn., 
appeared in a June recital. 

Under the direction of Louis la Valle and William H. 
Matchette, “The Mikado” was given by the opera school 
of the Marquette (Mich.) University Conservatory of 
Music. 

Genevieve Groce’s presentation piano recital took place 
in Dallas, Tex. She is a pupil of her mother, Margaret 
B. Groce. 

Bessie N. Wild’s pupils gave their annual recital at 
Pythian Temple, Washington, D. C. 

By her playing of the Liszt rhapsody No. 12, Dorothy 
M. Roeder won the Schroeder gold medal in the annual 
contest held at Dr. Little’s Conservatory of Music, Beaver, 
Pa. John T. Williams, of Rochester, Pa., received hon- 
orable mention by his playing of the Liszt E flat con- 
certo on the same occasion. 

Junior pupils of Mary A. Tobin gave a recital at her 
home in Providence, R. I., recently. 

Eleven pupils participated in the eighteenth recital of 
the Dossenbach-Klengenberg School of Music, Rochester, 
WN... 

Knoxville, Tenn., boasts of a symphony orchestra, a 
music club, string quartet and a church choir which is 
particularly noted for good oratorio work. Rudolph Kra- 
tochwill is responsible for the formation of the orches- 
tra; Richard Howe, formerly of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is concertmaster. Mrs. Walburn directs 
the string quartet, and Frank Nelson is the organist and 
choirmaster of the church and choir referred to. 

Philadelphia music lovers are said to be flocking to 
Willow Grove to hear the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conductor. 

Mabel Mitchell’s pupils were heard in a two part re- 
cital, Lyceum Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Margaret White. a young pupil of expression and mu- 
sic, gave an interpretative recital at the final summer 
meeting of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, At- 
lanta, Ga.; another youthful musician, Walter Bedard, 
violinist, also appeared. 

Wagner night is said to be the most popular night in 
the music pavilion at Electric Park, Kansas City. 
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Herbert Sachs-Hirsch’s Plans. 


Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, the young pianist, who returned 
to Europe two seasons ago, after having played in. the 
United States with marked success, has decided to remain 
in Vienna for another year under the guidance of Leo- 
pold Godowsky. He will visit Godowsky during the sum- 
mer at Middelkerke near Ostende, Belgium. 

Young Sachs-Hirsch intends to return to America early 
in 1916 for a tour under the management of R. E. John- 








HERBERT SACHS-HIRSCH. 


ston. The above is a novel photograph en silhouette, 
taken in Herbert Sachs-Hirsch’s room in Vienna. 





A Unique Recital of the Whys. 


The following clipping from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
tells its own tale: 


With no less than two varieties of opera for the asking, and with 





at least three different large orchestras calling for hearings, people 
in this fortunate city are apt to overlook the wealth of music that 
lies in an cvening of songs. The song recital given last evening in 
the Academy of Music. under Institute auspices, by Greta Rost Why 
and T. Foster Why should serve to direct the average concertgoer’s 
attention to the beauties of this kind of music. High praise should 
go first to the person who arranged the program, which was re- 
markable for its richness and interest. Last evening’s selec 
tions included German, French, Italian and American composers, 
dating from Handel to Debussy. 
by Schubert, an aria by Saint-Saéns 


There were songs by Strauss and 
and two short settings by R. 
Huntington Woodman, the Brooklyn organist and composer. And 
in this day of admired dissonance there came two Mendelssohn 
duets, relics of a time when one was permitted to produce music 
heautiful, though well within the strictest rules of conventional 
harmony. 

In addition to offering a lovely, flexible contralto voice, Mme 
Why possesses a personality of great sympathy and decided charm, 
which she has the gift of conveying through her singing. Her 
singing so well was all the more remarkable, as she has just re 
covered from an attack of grip 

Being blessed with a bass voice of excellent size, quality and range, 
Mr. Why was at his best in his last number, a group containing 
Gounod’s “Vulcan Song” and Handel’s “Honor and Arms,” which 


was followed by an encore. The singer was equally well suited in 


a dignified aria from Verdi's “Sinton Boccanegra.”’ 
With two-thirds of the program in foreign tongues, the audience 
Why’s group of songs in English, in 
cluding “My Soul Is a Garden Close,” by Woodman, and the old 
Kate Vannah “Lullaby.” For pure musical delight one would select 
the earlier group of German songs, “Am Meer” and ‘“Rastlose 
Liebe,” by Schubert, and “Die Lotusblume” and “Waldfahrt,” by 
Franz. 

A change was made in the final duet, which had been announced 


welcomed especially Mme. 


as Ascher’s “Love’s Dream Is O’er.” The singers, however, closed 
delightfully with the little Shakespeare song, “Sweet Lovers Love 
the Spring.” 

Mrs. Why graciously responded to requests to repeat “Die Lotus 
blume,” and sang also Franz’s “Guterwist,” and, after Vannah’s 
“Lullaby,” she sang Neidlinger’s “Rose in the Garden.”” The Men 
delssohn duet, “O, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,’ was also re 
peated. Mr. Why’s encore, mentioned above, was Bizet’s “Garde la 
Flamme de l’Amour.”’ It was given most dramatically, 

(Advertisement. ) 





Seattle Never Sleeps in Music. 


Musical Seattle has now taken on that annual quiet 
which may be expected to continue for the next two 
months. However, it must not be supposed that all musical 
activity is over, says the Seattle Town Crier. On the con- 
trary, so far as teachers and students of music are con- 
cerned, the season is in full swing. Seattle’s climate seems 
especially favorable to musicians who like to keep busy 
the year round, and as a rule the coming of summer brings 
no cessation of work in the studios. Indeed, among young 
people who are attending school, vacation time is consid- 
ered the best season for serious musical study and as a 
consequence many teachers now find themselves busier than 
ever. A number of teachers who find it both pleasurable 
and profitable to compromise in the matter of a vacation 
have adopted the custom of moving to their summer homes, 
coming into the city two or three days a week for lessons. 





Others who remain in town manage to run away now and 
then for a week-end outing, and still others are promising 
themselves a vacation in August as a reward for their 
summer’s toil. For both workers and idlers a summer 
spent in cool Seattle should prove a season of many de- 
lights. 





MILWAUKEE CLUBS HEARD IN CONCERT. 


A Capella and Catholic Choral Clubs Furnish Interesting 
Programs—Last of Concert Series Given. 








Milwaukee, Wis., June 25, 1914. 

The Milwaukee A Capella Choir, assisted by the Chi- 
cago Singverein and the Boeppler Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of William Boeppler, gave a concert 
at the Auditorium, May 24, which ranked high in a season 
of unusually good musical offerings. The large auditorium 
was nearly filled by an audience that evinced keen enjoy- 
ment in the ensemble singing of the combined choirs, so 
much so that several of the numbers had to be repeated. 
William Boeppler’s genius, both as a choral and orchestral 
conductor, has never been more fully displayed than on 
this occasion, and his complete control over such a large 
body of singers was truly remarkable. 

In “Der Freischiitz” overture and “Les Preludes,” by 
Liszt, Mr. Boeppler surprised his most sanguine admirers 
by his convincing and authoritative reading of these works. 
Mendelssohn’s “Psalm 114” was given a sonorous and dig- 
nified reading, but it was in the Beethoven “Die Ehre 
Gottes,” Bortniansky’s “Die Hirte Israels” and Gluck’s 
“In einem kuehlen Grunde” that he created the most fa- 
vorable impression; the superlative beauty of these per- 
formances was deserving of ihe instant demand for a repe- 
tition, which Mr. Boeppler graciously granted. The first 
part of the program was brought to a close with a stimu- 
lating performance of the “Hallelujah Chorus” from “The 
Messiah.” 

Of much interest to Milwaukeeans was the first perform- 
ance in America of Hugo Kaun’s “Auf dem Meere,” a 
symphonic poem for chorus, baritone solo and orchestra, 
the solo part being sung by René Lund, of Chicago. 

The work is very modern and makes heavy demands 
upon the chorus and soloist, but the evident care that Mr. 
3oeppler had taken to overcome the difficult choral pas- 
sages resulted in a thoroughly adequate and finished per- 
formance. The work teems with passages of great beauty 
and elegance, most of which are found in the orchestral 
score. 

The program was brought to a brilliant close with two 
Wagnerian excerpts, viz., the prelude to Act III of the 
“Meistersinger” and the choral and apotheosis from the 
same opera; Mr. Boeppler well deserved the ovation ac- 
corded him throughout the evening. 


Concert BY Durau, ZEDLER AND BUELL. 


The last of the series of concerts at the Auditorium un- 
der the management of Mills and Hollander, enlisted the 
services of Jenny Dufau, coloratura soprano of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company; Nicoline Zedler, violinist, 
and Adams Buell, the well known Milwaukee pianist. 

The concert was a thoroughly delightful one, and should 
have been better attended. Jenny Dufau sustained her 
reputation as an opera singer of unusual charm in her 
singing of the “Polonaise” from “Mignon”; two groups of 
French, German and English songs were likewise admira- 
bly interpreted by Jenny Dufau. She sings with much ease, 
and the clarity of her coloratura work made the “Polo- 
naise” brilliantly effective. 

Nicoline Zedler has been heard in Milwaukee before. 

Adams Buell gave a splendid account of his pianistic tal 
ents and was obliged, at the end of his group of old classics 
(all played by request), to add an encore. 


CaTHOLIC CHoraAL CLup 


The Catholic Choral Club, under the able direction of 
Otto A. Singenberger, was heard in an excellent presenta- 
tion of Sir Edward Elgar’s “Light of Life,” at the Audi- 
torium, June 7. The soloists for the occasion were: Mrs. 
Louis Auer, soprano; Kathrin Clarke, contralto; Harry 
Meurer, tenor; and Anthony Olinger, baritone. 

The club had the assistance of Hugo Bach’s orchestra of 
fifty men, which added materially to the success of this 
The chorus acquitted itself with distinction and 
showed careful preparation, particularly in the unusually 
difficult entrances. 

Mr. Singenberger’s work as director is most praise- 
worthy, for in a very short time he has been able to de- 
velop a society capable of producing a good and at the 
same time well controlled volume of tone. 


concert. 


In his direct- 
ing, Mr. Singenberger is sincere and unaffected, and he 











NOWNED 
AMERICAN 
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proved in Gounod’s overture to “Mireille” that he was 
equally at home in orchestral and choral works. He is one 
of the most gifted of the younger set of Milwaukee con- 
ductors and his career will be watched with much interest 
Mrs Louis Auer, as the Mother of the Blind Man, sang 
with much beauty of tone and practically faultless enuncia 
tion; especially notable and effective was her singing of 
“Woe to the Shepherds,” 

The Narrator was sung by Kathrine Clarke, whose ex 


with the chorus. 


perience as a church singer makes her particularly at home 
in the oratorio field. Her best singing was disclosed in the 
duet with Mrs. Auer, “Doubt Not Thy Father’s Care,” 
which was given hearty applause Meurer was 
heard in the role of the Blind Man, the music of which 
seemed peculiarly suited to his voice. 
form. 

The role of Christ was well sung by Anthony Olinger, 


Harry 


He was in superb 


who left nothing to be desired from an interpretative 
standpoint. His mezza voce singing in the solo, “I Am the 
Good Shepherd,” was beautifully done. 

Preceding the program a short concert program was 
given, which included the familiar “Agnus Dei,” by Bizet 
exquisitely sung by Kathrine Clarke, with cello obligato by 
Hugo Bach, and a Hildach duet, “Passage Birds’ Fare- 
well,” sung by Mr. Meurer and Mr. Olinger, and especially 
orchestrated for the occasion by Hugo Bach. The voices 
of Messrs. Meurer and Olinger blended well and the 
climaxes were sustained with astonishing force. 

Nellie Hermon acted as accompanist and Rafael Baez 
presided at the organ. (ALEXANDER MAcFapyen 


Christine Miller Sails on Imperator. 


From the National Saengerfest, which was held at 
Louisville on June 24 and 25, Christine Miller left di- 
rectly for New York from where she started for Ger- 
many on board the steamship Imperator, which sailed 
Saturday, June 27. Miss Miller expects to remain in 





CHRISTINE MILLER 


Europe for three er four months, coaching in repertoire 
with German masters, as well as enjoying a well deserved 


rest. 





The Point of View. 


“You would not wonder that I have forsaken play writ- 
ing,” said Booth Tarkington in Indianapolis, “if you knew 
how hard it is today to make a success.” 

“Musical comedies like ‘The Girl From Paris’ are what 
the public wants, rather than serious plays.” 

Mr. Tarkington, smiling, continued: 

“A young man, who had seen the first performance of 
‘The Girl From Paris’ from a front row seat, said, as he 
left the theatre with a friend amid the deafening cncores 
of the lingering audience: 

“‘T am not surprised that the play is so well received. I 
knew it would be a success before the curtain had gone 
Newark (N. J.) Star. 


up two feet.’” 


PIANISTE 








Now Booking For American Tour 1914-1915 


Concert Direction, HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
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More Dunning Triumphs. 


Mrs. Samuel Kroesch has for two years been teaching 
at Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., the remarkable | 
system for begianers of piano known as the Dunning 
method, and which is the culmination of years of suc- 
cessful teaching and- earnest endeavor on the part of its 
originator, Carrie Louise Dunning. Mrs. Kroeseh gave 
a delightful and convincing demonstration of the merits 
of this manner of teaching in MacDowell Hall at the col- 
lege recently. The large audience showed great surprise 
and pleasure at the remarkable results exhibited by her 
pupils. 
“Seeing is also believing.” As a result, four of the 
leading teachers of Walla Walla will join the Portland, 
Ore., class which Mrs. Dunning herself conducts, in or- 
der that they may become exponents of this splendid 





method. c 
Mrs. Kroesch is now in Europe on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, during which time the Dunning work at the con- 


servatory will be carried on by Edith Smith, also a suc- 
cessful Dunning teacher, who has assisted Mrs. Kroesch | 
during this past year. 

Another who the Dunning system teaches is Annette 
Cartlidge, of Redlands, Cal., tor several years a most en- 
thusiastic and successful exponent of the method. Miss cy 
Cartlidge gave an interesting demonstration of the re- 
sults of a year’s study of this work recently. An audi- 
ence of the most prominent people of Redlands filled to 
overflowing the hall of the Spinet Club and were aston- 
ished at the songs composed and harmonized by the chil- 
dren, the transposition, chord building and harmony work, 
as well as the piano work. The teachers appreciate most 
the systematized manner in which each subject is ap- 
proached and presented, and the parents recognize the 
thought and concept of teaching that trains the mind in Py 
such a manner that the pupil unfolds and develops in mu- 
sical knowledge as naturally and easily as a bud develops 
into a full bloom flower. 4 

Owing to the increasing number of teachers who de- i 
sire to come under the tutelage of Mrs, Dunning, she has 
decided to open a class in Portland, Ore., which will be 
composed of some of the most prominent teachers of the 
Northwest. Some will come from Redlands, Cal., others 
from Idaho, and all of them are coming because they 
have seen the work and been impressed with the success 
and satisfaction of teachers who are using the Dunning 
method. 

In August Mrs. Dunning will hold a class in Chicago 
and in September in New York. 
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Grace Hall Riheldaffer to Tour. 


Grace Hall Riheldatfer, soprano, of Pittsburgh, has just 
signed a contract with a well known Canadian manager for 
twelve recitals in the larger cities of Canada. Mme. Rihel- 
dafter, who is a general favorite among the music lovers of 
the country, will be assisted at these recitals by a violinist 
and a pianist, and it is expected that the entire series will 
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chor, she was engaged as soloist for next season. 

Mme. Riheldaffer expects to be busy the entire summer 
months, her engagements being announced later in these 
Party is working on the tariff? But perhaps you don’t  colymns. 
want politics in your musical paper, so I stop. 


SINGING SOCIETIES WHICH TOOK PART IN THE RECENT SWISS-AMERICAN MUSIC 
FESTIVAL HELD IN THAT CITY. 


(Top row) Concordia Chorus. (Center) Liederkranz Society. (Lower row) Gruetli Verein. 


A Genial Spoof. 








be an unqualified success 
Following her recent success with the Toledo Maenner- ( 


June 25, 1914 
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Yours truly, 


Hy HAwkKINSON, 


Flesch in Boston. 


| never had the pleasure of making your acquaintance, Carl Flesch, the great Hungarian violinist, has been en- 
gaged for the Ellis-Mudgett series, Boston, for Sunday | Co 


afternoon, February 28, 1915. 


Swampdorf, La. 
which the same is a pleasure in store. But I want to say 
“Performing Right Society, 
Limited,” of London, that you wrote about in your paper 
of June 24 is on the right track and meets with my ap- Peoria, Ill., held a three day Saengerfest under the aus- 
proval pices of the Swiss-American Saengerbund, recently. 
We got a lot of musical people in our town that never An orchestra of forty men, a chorus of three hundred 
I guess if you yoices, with two Swiss-American soloists—Elsa Holinger, 
d some of them at our Sunday school concert you’d soprano, and Arnold von de Aue, tenor—furnished the 
musical numbers. Miss Holinger is a daughter of the culture and refinement considered. Steady income as- | 
Swiss consul in Chicago. sured to the proper persons. All communications confi- 5 | 
Major Woodruff, and the Swiss Ambassador to the dential. Send photo, credentials, telephone number and ( 
United States, Dr. Paul Ritter, were present. complete particulars to “Cooperative Opportunity,” care 
The next Saengerfest is to be held in St. Louis, Mo. of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





right here, and now that that 


Peoria’s Saengerfest. 











WANTED—There is a splendid opportunity for a good Stag 
piano, violin or singing teacher to connect with a musical Pub 
institution of the highest standing in one of the leading 
cities of the United States by investing moderate sum in 
the institution. Only men or women of superior ability, 


perfor right, nor anywhere near right. 


find more mistakes to the square yard than I do to an 

cre, and I had music and vocal lessons from a Boston 
nist of a Baptist church when I was a boy, too. 

iy, is that society for performing right limited 

» England? Can't we import it now that the Democratic 


RO BINSON SCHOOL of MUSIC EDWARD | 


ADA BIRD, Di tor, Officiere d’Academie 
Violin Virtuoso Instruction rep naib uti FREEM A N 4 
Germany, and pupil of the famous Marmontel, pere, 











CARL BERNTHALER 
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Graduate of the Royal Conservatory of Leipsic. 
51 East 97th St., New York Tel. 1470 Lenox | Paris. PUPILS ACCEPTED AT ANY TIME. 
433 State Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“* A tone which blends so well with my voice.’’—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Piymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


HOW TO CONDUCT A MUSIC SCHOOL 


The 1914 Summer School for music 
teachers wil! include detailed lessons on 
all educational and business methods of 
value. Faelten Pianoforte School, 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 











ZUKOWSKY 


Pupils Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLLEGE 


Dr. F. Z1ecFrevp, President 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 


Founded 1867 
48th YEAR 
All Branches of 


MUSIC 


“It is a permanent educational institution, 
holding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti- 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
Columbian Museum in their respective depart- 
ments of educational labor.”—Geo. P. Upton 
of the Chicago Tribune. 


School of Opera 
School of Acting 
School of Expression 
Modern Languages 


CATALOG 
CHICAGO 
624 So. 


MaILep Free on request to 
MUSICAL COLLEGE, 


Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
Diplomas. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 








STRASSBERG 


CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


Grand and | Shenandoah Aves. se Sante 
2200 st. Teale Ave Me 


The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West. 
Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Pupils and Other Free Advantages. 


Open All Year 
51 Competent Teachers in all its Branches. 


Terms Reasonable 


Diplomas Awarded 
Established in 1886. Catalogues Free 








E SOPRANO 

I Address : 

a 2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Schuyler 

a Teacher of George Farge. Berlin; King Clark, 

BE Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixson, oronto; 

o Shannah C umming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 

7 Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 

a 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

R Met. Opera House Building Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





Lambert 
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T EN 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





MUEL GARDNE 


VIOLINIST 


rane management 
DAVID 
| a 00 Fitting Fifth Ave.. 





few York 





VIGTOR HARRIS ™. 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





Protector, 
Coburg School of Opera ye"RoF. 
and Imperial Highness DUCHESS MARIE, Hon. 
Pres. GRAND DUKE CYRIL, President Baroness 
von HORST. Full operatic course $150 per year. 
Includes Vocal Instruction, Repertoire, Acting, 
Stage Practice, Free Admission to Royal Opera. 
Public appearances before royalty. 


Coburg School of Opera, Coburg, Cermany 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Teachers 





Practical Training Courses for 
rtistic Piano Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 


Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. | 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

_ Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Ni Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikise 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
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use  REINDAHI VK )LINS. 


Violins sent to respon- 
sible persons on trial, 
for comparison with 
other new or famous 
old violins. If desired, 
gradual charge ac- 
counts opened. 
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Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 
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Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 
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Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 


Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 


Positions secured 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 


STERLING EIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


56-58 West 97th St., New York City. Ralfe Leech Sterner, director. 
Two connected buildings delightfully situated between Central Park and 
the Hudson River. All Branches of Music and the Arts taught from 
the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a faculty composed of 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York’s Modern, Up-To-Date 
Ye Music School with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terms, in 
Concert Weekly cluding tuition, board, practising, etc., on application. Send for booklet. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN: GERMANY 
Sixtieth Year, 1914-1915. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 
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STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


.W. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
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FOUNDED 1850 1, 130 TEACHERS 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
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PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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St “aati Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 * - - - HAMBURG 


Steinwey Hall 107-109 East 14th Street New York 
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JEWETT PIANO CO., 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


oo. is i Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















The many points of superiority 


THE WORLD RENOWNED : 
were never better emphasized 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 
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af The advantage of such a piano 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 
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appeals at once to the discrimi- | 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 

















BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














